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For ever the smallest valves 
in your howe, specity Crane. 








At home, in the oil field, on the high seas 


HE drip-drip and hammer of a 

defective sink faucet is irritating 
and tries your temper. But in the oil 
field, a leak or break in valve, fitting, 
or piping may mean great destruction 
of property by fire. 


On the high seas, in the face of mer- 
ciless wind and battering wave, the 
same failure may spell even graver 
disaster, the loss of human life. 


From the day its first casting was 
poured in 1855, Crane Co, has 
recognized a weighty responsibility. 
It pioneered in scientific control of 
raw materials, It was first to deter- 


mine systematically the behavior of 


RAN E 


metals and alloys at high tempera- 
tures, when superheating of steam 
brought anxiety about their strength. 


Out of this metallurgical and engi- 


neering research and _ seventy-one 
years of foundry experience have come 


valves and fittings that meet every 
pressure, fit every service. 


The walls in your home hide piping 
that must be ripped out if it fails. 
Make sure that even the smallest 
valves in your basement have Crane 
quality for the same reasons that the 
manufacturer, oil producer, or cen- 
tral station operator specifies Crane : 


for safety, dependability, economy. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE 
GREAT CRANE WORKS 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 


The 72-inch valve, shown in 
the foreground above, is now 
installed in the water mains 
of Chicago, 125 feet below 
street level. From the giant 
shown in the picture, down 
to %-inch size, Crane makes 
valves, fittings, and piping 
materialsforall purp: ses, every 
temperature and any pressure. 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, AIR, AND GAS 


WRITE CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Cffices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chatianooga, Trertcr, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING. 385 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrov.. LONDON 
ClrE CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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To the man who is 35 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








Tn 


stralia: 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 


EDELIBERATELY pass 

over a large proportion of 
the readers of ForsEs Maca- 
ZINE in order to address this 
page directly to men im their 
thirties. : 


There is a powerful reason 
for this. 


The dissatisfied man of twen- 
ty-five is not usually in a diff- 
cult position. He has few 
responsibilities; he can - move 
easily ; he can take a chance. 


But from thirty-five to forty 
is the age of crisis. In these 
years a man either marks out 
the course which leads to defi- 
nite advancement or settles into 
permanent unhappiness. . There 
are thousands who see the years 
passing with a feeling close to 
desperation. 


They say 

“I must make more money,” 
but they have no plan for 
making more. 

“There is no future for me,” 
but they see no other open- 
ing. 

“I am managing to scrape 
along now, but how in the 


world will I ever educate my 
children?” 


To men whose minds are con- 
stantly — and often almost 
hopelessly — at work on such 
thoughts, this page is addressed. 
It is devoid of rhetoric. It is 
plain, blunt common sense. 


Let us get one thing straight 
at the very start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us 


There is the dissatisfied man who 
will do something, and the one who 
won't. We feel sorry for the latter, 
but we cannot afford to enrol him. 
We have a reputation for training 
men who—as a result of our train- 


-—---- 


| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


and DISSATISFIED 


ing—earn ‘large salaries and hold 
responsible positions. That reputa- 
tion must be maintained. We can do 
much, but we cannot make a man 
succeed who will not help himself. 
So rest assured you will not be un- 
duly urged into anything. 


Now what can happen to 
A dissatisfied man who acts? 


We wish we could answer that ques- 
tion by letting you read the letters 
that come to us in every mail. Here 
is one, for example—from Victor F. 
Stine of Hagerstown, Md. “I was 
floundering around without a definite 
goal,” he says, “and was seriously 
considering a Civil Service appoint- 
ment.” (You can tell from that how 


. hopeless he, was. A Civil Service 


appointment means a few thousand 
dollars a year. for life.) 


“The study of the Course and 
Service was not a hardship,” he con- 
tinues, “rather it was a real pleasure 
because it is so practical and inspir- 
ing thruout.”’ (The method of the 
Course makes it practical and in- 
spiring. We teach business not alone 
thru study but thru practice. You 
learn executive thinking by meeting 
executive problems and making ex- 
ecutive decisions.) “Added self-con- 
fidence and increased vision gained 
from the Course,” says Mr. Stine, 
“enabled me to accept and discharge 
added responsibilities successfully.” 


He is Secretary now of the organ- 
ization in which he was then a dis- 
satisfied cog. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can 
achieve really great results. By learn- 
ing, thru the Modern Business Course 
and Service, the necessary funda- 
mental facts of all departments of 
business, he insures his success. His 
judgment, his value, increase. The 
closed roads open. The worries dis- 
appear. 


We attach a coupon to this adver- 
tisement. It is a little thing, but our 
experience proves that it separates 
out of every hundred readers the few 
who can act. If you are one of these 
let us mail you that wonderful little 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
For thousands it has turned dissatis- 
faction into immediate progress. 














z 1 
l 481 Astor Place New York City l 
| Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in | 
, Business,” which I may keep without obligation. 
OES EU EE a PTA ee ET | 
| Please write plainly | 
| Business | 
| el SNR Sea a irwile sh G10 0, Wie ale A he ele ek ee 
| Business | 
In Canada: C.P. R. Building, Toronto Position ..... 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine ! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice 
a month, on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month: 





—time-saving business infor- 


mation 

—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business develop- 
ments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 

—methods and policies of big 
business men and _ busi- 
nesses 

—investment guidance 

—1inspiration 

—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 


extra for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 
year——-twice a month—24 issues. 
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Would You Like 1% More 
' From Real Estate Bonds? 


N the convenient Bradermann open market 

choice First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds of 
| leading mortgage houses sell at prices which 
| afford very attractive returns. 532% bonds 
| net 614%; 6% bonds net 7%; 7% bonds net 
| 8%, and 8% bonds net 9%. 


| Improved Security 


| | Usually bonds sponsored and sold by famous 
| mortgage houses and secured by splendid 
| properties come into the open market after 
| | buildings have been completed. Some have 
been partly amortized. So the security is still 


| | better although the price is cheaper and the 
| return higher. No Commission Charges. 














7) How to Sell Your Real Estate Bonds 


You can always quickly sell good issues of this 
type in the convenient Bradermann open mar- 
ket—Headquarters for Real Estate Mortgage 
| it Bonds. The bids are there. Highest market 
| H prices—close spreads between bids and offers 


| —prompt and courteous service. Send for 
s it | Booklet: 


| 

















6 | | “Finding a Market for Your Real Estate Bonds” 

0 And “Guide to Real Estate Bond Prices” 

4 | 

+5) | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

6 | Ste as ca aaa a _~ 
7 M-W. BRADERMANN CO. 


| M.-W. Bradermann Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 
60 Broadway, New York 


Underwriters of Municipal Bonds. 
Dealers in Railroad, Utility, Indus- 
trial and Foreign Bonds. 


me booklet describing your service; also current offer- 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send i 
ing list showing your prices. ) 
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The Hardest Job 
in the World 


ae = 66 HE hardest job in 
the world is to get 
. oe people to work for 


d you and then to let them 
ay work out their own sal- ™ 
vation. Too many of us 


C 

want to dabble in every . 

job, and employees too . 

: often are not given the . 

































+ — = A _ # NS Sede chance to work out their 
ge , ae a own ideas of how it should 
be performed. I believe 


that is often the reason 


why a business for which 
ef y e mar et- there is plenty of oppor- |f . 
tunity fails to progress. 


“Often you can measure 
* the interest an employee 
mn ta takes in his work, at least , 
in the beginning, by the 
number of mistakes he 
makes. Improvements are 


Italy, her soil largely given over to vini- nothing more than meth- 
culture and market gardening, imports . oi a seg = a 

a new w in me- 
more than 75,000,000 bushels of wheat 2 . d 


thing. If you do not let 


every year. some one try the new way, ' 
you never get the error ‘ 
To quote prices and close sales in Italy which points the way to t 
leading American exporters are using ene n 
Radiogram communication. Radiograms New Type of ' 
; i : ; Business Romance 
are swift, accurate, and go direct! 7 : 
RADIOGRAMS The words above are 
ge ap Al k Radi those of Miss Mary R. 7 
go direct to: ways mark your KNadiograms Cass, business executive, ; 


ENGLAND te 9 who started as an office 

FRANCE TWh girl and now is general , 
manager of three great 

clanreayel la f factories of F. N. Burt ) 








GERMANY Company, Ltd. 

SWEDEN The story of her rise is 
ITALY In New York, Boston or Washington, phone not simply another of those | 
NORWAY for an RCA messenger for speedy Radiogram women executive stories. | 

ARGENTINA aiehin It is the story of a woman 

Mawan 7 who believed that the dis- 

In other cities file Radiograms to Europe and cipline of business need 

JAPAN and the South America at any Postal Telegraph offices; not suffer from more than 

ea Reon to Japan, Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies a touch of the human sym- 

g @ at any Western Union office. pathy and understanding 


which is generally reserved 
for the home, even by the 
most kindly of men. And, 
of course, it is the story 
of how she put her belief 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street.............. Hanover 1811 25 East 17th Street....... Stuyvesant 7050 , 
Pe mepeice Hereet. . 6.2... 3s ss Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway............ Cabonions 4311 to the test and aie ed that 
126 Franklin Street............ Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street...... Murray Hill 4996 1t could be made to pay 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 


dividends 
SAN.FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 ; . 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 Wm. A. McGarry, in 








GHEICAGO. ..cccccce 10 So. La le ; 

Seerem........... ion Ganges teeaee” CLEVELAND... 1509.8, Clai will tell you the whole 
g CLEVELAND........-. 1599 St. Clair Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS...New Orleans Bank Bldg. Le: * ae 501 Maritime Bldg. story 

BALTIMORE...... Gay and Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas. Realty Building ; 

NORFOLK, VA.... 220 Brewer Street LOS.ANGELES....... 453 So. Spring Street 
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‘The 
Editor’s 


HAT does 1926 hold in 
W store? Here is the gist of 

the 1925 forecast made by 
the writer, in ForBes, exactly a year 
ago: 

‘There have been times, as late in 
1919, when I have hesitated to write 
how unfavorably the outlook ap- 
peared. At this time I hesitate to 
record how inspiring the outlook ap- 
pears to me to be. The soil has been 
almost ideally prepared for the gar- 
nering of the greatest harvest of bus- 
iness prosperity in America’s his- 
tory. 3 «© « 

“If the cost of living is kept with- 
in bounds, then we should enjoy an- 
other year of freedom from grave 
labor troubles. 


ORECAST 


earn, that we will deserve its con- 
tinuance throughout the second 
half of the year. Our mental atti- 
tude during the first half will 
largely determine the kind of con- 
ditions that will be experienced 
during the second half. 

Nothing now exists and nothing 
tangible or material is within sight 
to bring an end to reasonably active, 
prosperous business, but the mental 
equation must be taken into the 
reckoning, and it is here where un- 
certainty and doubt arise. 

Let us first analyze very briefly 
present conditions and nearby pros- 
pects. 

Our supply of money and credit is 
and promises to continue to be am- 






For 
1926 


ple, not to say superabundant. In- 
terest rates may become somewhat 
firmer but there is not the slightest 


likelihood of anything approaching 


dear money for business purposes. 


The cost of living has been kept 
on a reasonably level keel and if 


common sense be exercised no infla- 
tion need be experienced. 


Labor has been and is enjoying 
the largest purchasing power in the 
country’s history and if prices are 
kept within bounds no serious labor 
troubles need break out. 

Our thirty-five million agricul- 
tural population have had another 
fairly satisfactory year, and are to- 
day in a better position than at any 


other time in recent years to increase 


their buying. 
Our foreign trade 





“Sentiment in the 
stock market and else- 
where may easily be 


fanned my mergers and 
rumored mergers. In the 
railroad field rumors 
doubtless will be more 
plentiful than mergers, 
but the public utility 
world is actively planning 
for an extraordinary 
number of consolidations, 
small and not so small... 

“T have drawn criti- 
cism upon my head for 
not having long ago 
started to warn the 
‘lambs’ not to trot into 
Wall Street to be fleeced ; 
but I could not see why 
security values should 
not greatly improve; and 
although stocks are, of 
course, distinctly less at- 
tractive after rising fif- 
teen to twenty-five points, 
yet is it not logical to cal- 
culate that, if the prevail- 
ing rosy business expec- 
tations are fulfilled, se- 
curities will go even high- 
er later in the year?” 

| hardly dare to hope 
that my 1926 forecast 
will prove as accurate as 
last year’s proved. 

Frankly, while I have 
every confidence that the 
first half of 1926 will 
see a continuance of na- 
tional prosperity, I have 
doubts as to whether we_ 











\\\ 


promises to continue 
large, both outward and 
inward, with a trend to- 
wards heavier and heav- 
ier imports logical in 
coming years. 
Notwithstanding the 
long-maintained boom in 
building, activity is still 
very. notable and those 








will so act during this 
Prosperity that we will 


Mr. Business Man: “Looks good to me!” 


engaged in the industry 
do not share the view 
that the pace must slack- 
en sharply before the 
current year runs its 
course. The insiders may 
or may not be right. 

The nation’s transpor- 
tation systems enter 1926 
strongly fortified physi- 
cally and _ financially, 
their management never 
before was so efficient, 
traffic never before was 
so large, their credit and 
their earnings are the 
best in a dozen years or 
more. 

America’s public utili- 
ties, which have grown in 
importance phenomenally 
have notably improved 
their financial standing 
as well as their standing 
with the public, this last 
being a factor of infinite 
moment, just as in the 
case of the railroads. 
Their prospects for the 
coming year are bright. 

Buying of railway and 
utility equipment this 
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year is likely to be heavier than last 
ear. 

While nothing can be foretold with 
certainty, there is at least a chance 
that the oil industry will reach the end 
of harmful overproduction during the 
coming twelve months. 

Leaders in the steel industry voice 
the most confident optimism. 

So do most automobile leaders, al- 
though the writer’s opinion is that it 
will be somewhat harder to market 
all the production planned this year 
than it was to market last year’s large 
output. 

The lower prices now ruling for 
raw material, combined with re- 
stricted buying during the last year 
or more, should bring a more or less 
pronounced change for the better in 
the textile industry. 

The lumber industry, after serious 
overproduction and price-cutting, is 
in distinctly better shape and should, 
if properly handled, bring satisfac- 
tory results this year. 

The copper industry is steadily 
gravitating into the hands of brainy 
interests and, despite growing foreign 
competition, is likely to fare at least 
moderately better. 


is Rubber Prices High 


Rubber prices probably have per- 
manently passed their peak, although 
it would be vain to count upon any 
greatly enlarged supplies from Amer- 
ican-acquired plantations for several 
years. Dear tires have had to be 
taken into calculation in fixing auto- 
mobile prices for the Spring season. 

The electrical industry continues 
to expand rapidly. It should experi- 
ence further growth and prosperity 
this year. 

Sugar has been embarrassingly 
cheap. But this evil should by and 
by bring about its own cure through 
increased consumption due to attrac- 
tive prices and to restricted produc- 
tion. 

Two of our newer industries, elec- 
tric refrigeration and Rayon, are 
certain to take notable forward 
strides. 

The packers and also leading shoe 
manufacturers enter the year in 
hopeful mood. 
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Course of United States foreign trade in 1925 compared with previous years 


Whether retail buying will continue 
hand-to-mouth is open to question. 
That it has come to stay is most im- 
probable. The outlook is for healthy 
retail business, with the trend towards 
consolidations becoming more and 
more pronounced. 

Manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements can hardly 
fail to enjoy a more generous meas- 
vre of prosperity. 

Mergers in industry, in mining, 
in banking, in oil, in public utilities, 
in transportation and in other fields 
are likely to be a feature of 1926. 

Turning to political considerations, 
the 1926 outlook is most reassuring. 
Rarely has the country had an ad- 
ministration possessing so completely 
the confidence of the financial and 
business world. Washington’s whole 
attitude has had and is bound to have 
a most helpful influence upon enter- 
prise. 


Lower Taxes Certain 


Drastic cutting of income super- 
taxes, closely along the lines agreed 
upon by the House, is to be confident- 
ly counted upon and will be followed 
by far reaching, beneficial conse- 
quences. This factor, like the changed 
attitude of the public towards rail- 
road and utility corporations, em- 
bodies tremendous import. 

Once the French war debt is out 
of the way, our relations with the 
rest of the world should enter a new 
and harmonious stage. The attitude 
of President Coolidge and the Ad- 
ministration is entirely pleasing to 
financial and business interests. 

The prospect is that foreign bor- 
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Rai!road car loadings set new high records in 1925, indicated by the heavy black line. 


rowing here will continue heavily. 

This may lead to gold exports, 
which would be desirable, not regret- 
table. 

It is less easy than it was a year 
ago to attempt to ‘forecast the course 
of the security markets. Many have 
been loudly predicting a collapse. My 
guess is that the bull market may con- 
tinue into the early part of this year, 
perhaps a little longer. 

But I have a feeling that distinctly 
lower quotations will be witnessed 
‘sooner or later this year, especially in 
those divisions of the market which 
have advanced most during the last 
twelve months. Oil and copper 


stocks, and perhaps those represent- - 


ing new industries, may do better 
than other descriptions. 


Political Dangers 


What are some of the potential 
dangers confronting the United 
States ? 

The abnormal speculation in real 
estate may become wild and crash 
disastrously. 

The building boom may end soon- 
er and more decisively than those 
identified with the industry now ex- 
pect. 

Congress may kick over the traces 
and start running amuck. 

Increased prosperity may incite in- 
flation, bringing in its train labor 
troubles, unsound speculation, dearer 
money and, after a while, disaster. 

If time-payment plans, now the 
vogue in almost every direction, 
are not kept within prudent 
bounds, it might take no very 
severe pinch of depression to bring 
on widespread, complicated, em- 
barrassing complications. 

Or some other part of the world 
may precipitate general unsettle- 
ment. i 

However, present conditions and 
prospects warrant confidence. It will 
be better if we experience somewhat 
too little rather than somewhat too 
much prosperity during the next few 
months. We now are enjoying prac- 
tically all the ingredients which enter 
into the making of genuine prosper- 
ity. If all of us keep our heads and 
keep our feet these ingredients 
should be so handled as to insure the 
continuance of good times through- 
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next year. But if sellers indulge in 
the delusion that our prosperity is 
fool-proof and that prices can be 
marked up with impunity, if our la- 
bor leaders get it into their heads 
hat the country can stand higher 
and still higher wages, if manufac- 
turers and others gaily embark upon 
expansion of output in anticipation 
1§ boom orders, if stock market 
speculators whoop things up so reck- 
lessly that Federal Reserve discount 
rates have to be raised sharply, then 
the deserved, inevitable penalty will 
have to be paid either in the second - 
half of this year or later. 

It behooves us all to work hard, 
plan hard, sell hard, avoid inflation, 
eschewing extravagance, cultivating 
economy and efficiency. 

If we have sense enough to do this, 
then, given reasonably good crops, 
the United States should continue to 
lead the world in progress and pros- 
perity. 





What the Leaders Say 


H. GARY, chairman, United 
K. States Steel Corporation: At 
present the demand for iron and steel 
products is large and growing in 
strength. Selling prices are improv- 
ing somewhat and there is reason to 
expect they soon will yield to most 
manufacturers considerable _ profit. 
The prospects of this industry for the 
year 1926 now seem to be very good. 
Unless some unforeseen circum- 
stances arise to prevent, the general 
business situation in the Unitd States 
during the coming year should be sat- 
isfactory. 

Henry L. Doherty: The petroleum 
industry has been in a very unsatis- 
factory condition for more than four 
years. Prices have frequently been 
highly demoralized and none of the 
former recoveries of prices have car- 
ried any assurance to any thoughtful 
man that they were certain to be per- 
manent. 

The outlook at present is more 
assuring than at any previous time in 
this period. 

Sidney Z. Mitchell, president, Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company : There 
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Bank clearings for the principal cities in the United States 


are many reasons to believe that the 
next year will see a continuance of 
the steady growth and development of 
the electric industry. 

W. W. Atterbury, president, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad: The end of the 
year finds the railroad position 
stronger than it has been for a long 
time. The volume of traffic handled 
has been large. While that has been 
a welcome fact it is not the most wel- 
come fact. The greatest cause for 
confidence in the future is the evi- 
dence on every side of the desire on 
the part of the public to co-operate 
with railroad managements to im- 


prove railroad service and to enable | 


railroads to respond to the need for 
greater and more efficient transporta- 
tion. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president, In- 
ternational Meréantile Marine Corpo- 
ration: Europe is gradually recover- 
ing and transatlantic traffic, both 
freight and passenger, should show 
substantial improvement during the 
next twelve months. 

A. R. Erskine, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation: There is no 
basic reason why our present vol- 
ume of business should not con- 
tinue indefinitely if we avoid over- 
production. The possibility of cot- 
ton, corn and wheat prices work- 
ing too low might curtail buying 
power of farmers—or the collapse 
of the feverish speculation in the 
stock market might wreck confi- 
dence in values, and thus disturb 
business. 
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Building Age: From all the cir- 
cumstances, it appears sane, safe 
and conservative to predict that 
1926 building construction will 
closely approximate 1925. There 
should be no appreciable difference 
and, as far as any condition that is 
now present is concerned, 1926 may 
as reasonably be expected to be 
over as under 1925 figures. 


Prosperity on Sound Basis 


George E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent. National City Bank, New 
York: The business situation is 
generally sound. Our prosperity 
is on a sound basis. Business 
credits are not overexpanded, and 
if the spirit of caution which has 
prevailed in legitimate business 
circles is maintained there is no 
reason why 1926 shall not be a bet- 
ter business year than 1925. 


George Woodruff, vice-chairman, 
National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago: From a theoretical stand- 
point, our present prosperity should 
last until the Central European 
nations are able to compete seri- 
ously with us, at which time we 
must readjust all of our costs, and 
such a readjustment cannot very 
well be brought about until this 
foreign competition has greatly 
slowed down our business. The 
Central European nations might 
seriously compete with us some 
time in the near future if it were 
not for their almost complete lack 
of working capital. However, as it 
will doubtless require some few 
years for these countries to build 
up and acquire working capital, 
prosperity in America should be se- 
cure for several years to come. 


G. L. Miller, president, G. L. Mil- 
ler & Company: Another great 
year of building activity in the 
United States seems assured for 
1926. While I do not believe total 
construction will attain the record- 
breaking proportions of the last 
year, I do think that available data 
indicates a fairly close approxima- 
tion of the 1925 figure—totaling in 
1926 probably between $5,000,000,- 
000 and $6,000,000,000. 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, 
General Motors Coropration : There 
is ample reason to expect that the 
first half of 1926 will be a period of 
general prosperity, and the auto- 
mobile industry should share this 
prosperity. The latter half of 1926 
is too far away for one to judge 
with much assurance what it may 
hold in store. I expect the con- 
sumer demand for automobiles to 
continue large while genera! busi- 
ness remains active. The volume 
of retail automobile sales for the 
first half of 1926 is expected to ex- 
ceed that of the first half of 1925 
by a fair margin. 

James Speyer, Speyer & Com- 
pany: Not for many years has 
the reassembling of Congress 
caused so little apprehension to 
the business community -as_ this 
year. The reasons are apparent. 
First, people have confidence in 
President Coolidge, Secretary Mel- 
lon, and his other advisers. Fur- 
thermore, it is realized that, with 
the prevailing business activity, 
which affords opportunity for 
everyone to find employment at 
good wages, the professional “po- 
litician” does not see much chance 
of increasing his popularity and 
support by advocating radical or 
otherwise disturbing measures. 


Nevertheless, voters should watch - 


both houses of Congress, because 
there are important problems un- 
der consideration, whose proper 
solution will help to continue and 
improve satisfactory economic and 
financial conditions in our country. 
What we commonly call “prosper- 
ity” is, perhaps, largely due to the 
unconscious realization by our peo- 
ple of this position of financial and 
economic strength which we now 
occupy. We _ were bound to 
achieve this anyway, but, as a con- 
sequence of the War, we have at- 
tained it ten or twenty years 
sooner. Situated as we are, almost 
a whole continent as our heritage, 
and accustomed to self govern- 
ment, we may, barring entirely un- 
foreseen events, reasonably ex- 
pect to maintain and strengthen 
this economic and financial lead- 
ership. 


Nearing the Peak 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president, The Cleveland Trust 
Company: The present prospects 
are that good business will con- 
tinue well into 1926, although it 
seems likely that the peak of this 
present wave of exceptional pros- 
perity will be reached and passed 
in the coming year. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: This 
ought to be the happiest moment 
in American history. Unpre- 


cedented prosperity surrounds us 
on every hand, and the outlook for 
such as to give 


the future is 
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1925 unfilled tonnage figures as reported by the United States Steel Corp. 


grounds for unlimited confidence 
and encouragement. 

Frederick H. Patterson, presi- 
dent, National Cash Register Com- 
pany: We are planning to increase 
our sales to $50,000,000 in 1926, 
which will be the biggest year in 
our history. I have found, after a 
tour of the country, that conditions 
are stable. 

John G. Shedd, chairman, Mar- 
shall Field & Company: I have 
never found trade as a whole in a 
more optimistic mood, which I en- 
dorse fully. Credit for a large 
part of this activity is easily traced 
to the great confidence of the 
people in the Government at Wash- 
ington—a Government of common 
sense and fair dealing. 

Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific Railroad: I do not look for 
any boom, but for steady business 
at a good level, of course. The 
next harvest will largely determine, 
in the West at least, the conditions 
beyond that time. 

A. L. Humphrey, president, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany: I am very hopeful as to the 
immediate future and feel that all 
the elements point to 1926 as a 
business record-breaker. 





No Signs of Recession 


Festus J. Wade, president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis: I see no indications of any 
recession in business. 

W. C. Teagle, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey: 
The outlook for next year is good. 

Edward W. Filene, president, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Bos- 
ton: I believe that business in 
order to be successful must be on 
a larger and larger scale. I can see 
nothing in the 1926 outlook that 
would interfere with this basic 
policy. In my judgment, the wisest 
planning for 1926 is planning that 
will largely increase the volume of 
business by giving better values 
through the savings of mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution. 

Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, 
vice-president, Rickenbacker Motor 
Company: There are 4,000,000 cars 
which must be made next year for 


replacement alone. I predict that 
2,000,000 more will be neded in 
1926 to supply the new crop of re- 
cruits—young persons just coming 
into the age of ownership and 
others who, thanks to increased 
earnings and prosperity, now for 
the first time find within their reach 
the greatest luxury ever enjoyed by 
man. ; 

Henry Ford, president, Ford Mo- 
tor Company: General business 
conditions in America are probably 
as sound to-day as at any time in 
recent years. They should con- 
tinue so if people will buckle down 
to honest work on every job so that 
full value in labor and full value in 
service to the public may continue 
possible. This has much to do with 
continued good times. 

Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric Company: As we see busi- 
ness conditions, they are fair. We 
are looking forward to 1926 for a 
fairly good year, with some in- 
crease over this year’s business. 


Dawes Plan Successful 


S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General 
of Reparations: The experts’ plan 
has now been in operation more 
than fifteen months. The plan itself 
is functioning smoothly and in an 
orderly way. The two preliminary 
objects for which the experts were 
criginally appointed have been at- 
tained. Germany now has a stable 
currency and the German budget is 
balanced. These were the essential 
conditions of German economic re- 
covery, as well as of reparation pay- 
ments. 

H. H. Bassett, president, Buick 
Motor Company: It seems to me 
that the business outlook for 1926 
is most promising. Of course it is 
rather difficult to know whether 
the last six months will be as good 
as we believe the first six months 
will be. 

John Moody, president, Moody’s 
Investment Service: What seems 
to be indicated by our studies thus 
far is that general business is in 
a very strong position indeed as 
regards the first three or four 
months of next year; but in a 


doubtful position as regards the 
balance of the year. 
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Future of Winged Expresses - 
As Seen from the Ground 


IR transport, for the pres- 
ent and for some time into 
the near future, will remain 
in the class of a special service 
offering greater speed at some- 
what higher cost. Ultimately this 
will be greatly modified as the in- 
creased sale of future operations 


‘brings down the cost of running 


airplanes. 

Investigations have shown that 
passenger rates will become com- 
parable with those of the railroads 
at some time in the future. Until 
this time comes we must reconcile 
ourselves to the condition of selling 
air transport on the basis of the 
time it saves, whether we are car- 
rying passengers, mail, or pack- 
ages. Our proposition resolves it- 
self into one of selling speed at 
prices in accordance with the serv- 
ice which we can render. 

On the basis of conditions ex- 
isting to-day, or which will exist in 
the immediate future, we may 
divide air transport into several 
classes as follows: 

1. Mail: 

(a) Scheduled long distance day 

service in conjunction with railroads 

or other existing means. Example: 

New York-San Francisco. 

(b) Scheduled overnight service. Ex- 

ample: New York-Chicago. 

(c) Scheduled short distance day 

service for the purpose of advancing 

connections. Example: New Or- 
leans-Pilottown. 

(d) Scheduled short distance day 

service for the purpose of provid- 

ing delivery on the same day as 

mailed. Example: Cleveland-Detroit. 
(e) Special service for emergencies, 
operated only on call. 





By Archibald Black 


Consulting Air Transport Engineer 


2. Packages: 


(a) Privately operated service for 
transport of own shipments such as 
might be provided between a min- 
ing camp and railroad or between 
two plants. Example: Ford Motor 
Company’s airlines. 

(b) Service operated only on call 
for special trips or emergencies. 
(c) Scheduled public service for 
transportation of packages in co- 
operation with express companies. 
Example: Proposed New York- 
Chicago airlines. 


we 


Passengers: 


(a) Sightseeing or similar service 
operated chiefly with regard to nov- 
elty rather than to time saving. 
Example: New York-Atlantic City. 
(b) Service operated only on call for 
special trips where high speed is de- 
sired without regard to cost. 

(c) Scheduled transportation of 
passengers where other means of 
travel are poor or interrupted. Ex- 
ample: London-Paris. 

(d) Privately operated service such 
as for the transportation of execu- 
tives of a corporation having widely 
distributed points of activity with 
poor traveling means between. 


The foregoing list covers the 
whole field of airplane transporta- 
tion fairly well but only in a gen- 
eral manner. In addition to its 
place in transportation and to its 
recognized military value, the air- 
plane also serves a very useful 
purpose in such work as_ photo- 
graphic surveying, insecticide 
spraying, forest fire patrol, timber 
surveys and crop reporting, ex- 
ploration, traffic studies, various 
forms of advertising, and an ex- 
tended list of other items. 
European airline development 








has been unnaturally forced 
through the very general applica- 
tion of Government subsidies. In 
some cases these have been based 
upon mileage flown and have pro- 
duced the very natural result of 
interesting operators more in run- 
ning up mileage than in obtaining 
business. This is an important 
point which must be kept in mind 
when considering European de- 
velopment. The natural and logical 
development of airlines is influ- 
enced entirely by the service which 
the airplane is capable of render- 
ing in comparison with other con- 
veyances. 

In the selection of air routes the 
following may be considered to be 
the major factors governing airline 
development: 

1. Advantages over other means of 
transport from the viewpoints of 


speed, comfort, convenience, safety, 
establishment of connections, etc. 

2. Classes of traffic and probable 
volume of each, including considera- 
tion of the element of public re- 
sponse. 

3. Incidental revenue due to ad- 
vertising, photographic work, special 
trips, etc. 

4. Political and legal considera- 
tions which may be encountered in 
operation. This would include such 
items as operation over foreign ter- 
ritory, customs and other govern- 
ment regulations to be complied 
with. 

5. Weather conditions along the 
route and the extent to which these 
might affect regular service. 

6. Ground conditions along the 
route, including both service and 
emergency landing fields. 





Europe is making great strides in the development of commercial aviation. The photo on the left shows the loading of one 


of the Dutch Royal Flying Company’s planes in the regularservice between Amsterdam and Berlin. The young prize bull, 


shown on the right, was transported via airplane from Rotterdam to France. 
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7. Subsidies or guarantees of any 
kind which might be obtained from 
local or national governments,. com- 
mercial or other organizations. 

8. Future traffic developments. 

9. Present and possible future com- 
petition. 

10. Possibility of encountering un- 
usual operating conditions which 
might adversely affect running costs. 

11. Type of service to be provided, 
night or day, flights per day, days 
per year to be flown, etc. 

12. Scheduled connections 
other transportation systems. 
The order in which the above 

factors are listed carries no par- 


ticular significance, as the impor- 


with 

















Above—Loading “The City of London,” 
one of the giant air liners now flying 
regularly between London and Paris. 
Below—These two bales of cotton, each 
weighing 517 pounds, were shipped via 
two Martin bombing planes from the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., to a 
cotton mill in New Bedford, Mass., where 
the cotton was immediately turned into 
white aprons and shipped to Washington, 
D. C., in time for distribution at a 
Shriner’s convention. All this in two 
days! 


tance of each item will vary for 
every route considered and certain 
elements may not even require 
consideration in some cases. The 
one item which ranks above all 
others in importance is undoubtedly 
that of the advantage over existing 
services, and this should be the first 
point investigated. If no appreci- 
able advantage is to be seen, the 
airline project had better be 
dropped without further consid- 
eration. It must be accepted as 
fundamental that the airline, being 
a new medium of transport, will 
have very definite sales resistance 
to overcome and that it cannot 
compete upon an even basis with 
established means. The airline must 


show definite advantages to receive 
the consideration of the shipper or 
traveler. 





This principle will hold good 
even if the difference in operating 
cost is little and in almost all cases 
it will become extremely important 
through the fact that air trans- 
portation as yet costs more than 
other means. However, it is for- 
tunate for the future of air trans- 


port that it almost invariably shows 


the advantage of greater speed if 
nothing else. Probably the only 


exception to this happens when 
the route considered is very short 
and is already served by excel- 
lent railroad service. 


New York- 





Philadelphia might be cited as an 
example of a route on which the 
airplane would have a very doubt- 
ful case. Even here its case is not 
hopeless, as amphibian airplanes 
operated from river to river would 
show appreciable advantage over 
the railroad for passenger traffic. 

In investigating this matter of 
comparison with existing means of 
transport, the land type of air- 
plane may be assumed to main- 
tain a scheduled speed of 90 to 100 
miles per hour. Unless it is neces- 
sary to avoid certain areas or to 
fly through mountain passes, this 
speed can be figured over the 
stright-line distance between the 
two landing fields. Usually it will 
be necessary to add to the period 
in flight the time required for a 
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trip between the city and the land- 
ing field at each end of the route. 
In comparing the airplane time 
with that of any other means, such 
as railroads, it is advisable to con- 
sider the actual time of departure 


and arrival and the connections 
which can be made, rather than the 
elapsed time. 


Estimating Traffic 


Comparative speeds of different 
means of transport do not- really 
provide a proper basis for com- 
parison. Aircraft travel more near- 
ly in a straight line than any other 
conveyance and this must be taken 
into consideration. 

-In considering the _ probable 
volume of traffic there is much to 
be learned from a study of the 
traffic carried by the existing con- 
veyances over the route. If gen- 
eral conditions are at all similar to 
those of a route where airplanes 
are already in operation, it may be 
assumed that the proportion of 





total traffic carried by the contem- 
plated airline will be very similar to 
the proportion of traffic carried by 
the existing airline. In other words, 
for similar conditions the air traf- 
fic may be assumed for other routes 
as a constant percentage of the 
total traffic. This provides a basis 
on which to start estimates of traf- 
fic, but it is not to be considered 
final. The available business will be 
greatly influenced by such elements 
as class of service rendered, type 
of people to be dealt with, and 
the energy with which the operator 
goes after business. Indeed, the 
last mentioned item must be ranked 
as one of great importance at 
this time when so much educational 
work is necessary to train the pub- 
lic to think of air transport just as 
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.c) Keystone 


This new three-engine monoplane, invented by Anthony Fokker, can carry comfortably eight passengers and two pilots. 
One of the features of the giant plane is its amazing stability. 


the telephone and telegraph are 
thought of to-day. For air trans- 
port must go through the very 
same process that the telephone 
and telegraph went through when 
they were first established. Each 
of these had to be thoroughly 
“sold” to the public and each had 
to go through a period of educating 
people to their use. 

There is a definite connection 
between the response of the public 
and the grade of service which an 
airline renders. Just the same air 
transport will find, as did other in- 
novations, that certain races re- 
spond more readily, and in some 
countries its growth will be far 
more rapid than in others. Apart 
from geographical, business and 
other considerations (which are 
favorable in the United States), 
the American people may be ex- 
pected very rapidly to accustom 
themselves to the use of air trans- 
port. The readiness with which 
this nation accepted the telephone, 
the automobile, and other con- 
veniences may be taken as evidence. 
Accordingly, the element of public 
response to air transport must be 
taken into consideration in estimat- 
ing the development of traffic. It 
is unfortunate that we have yet 
no measure of this value, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that 
public use of airlines in the United 
States will exceed that of Euro- 
pean countries. 

In the matter of service which 
a contemplated airline can render, 
there are frequently many ad- 

antages which are only incidental 
and yet of great importance. An 
excellent example of this is to be 
found in the case of the London- 

Paris route where an unpleasant, 
though short, sea trip is avoided. 
On this same route, and on some 
others in Europe, considerable 


time is saved in the transportation 
of packages merely through the 
speeding up of collection and de- 
livery. This 


additional saving, 


over and above the saving obtained 
by the use of airplanes, further 
cuts down the time in transit and 
is particularly important in the 
case of such items as newspapers, 
photographs, motion picture films, 
mail, documents, etc. In the case 
of passenger traffic which passes 
over national boundaries, it be- 
comes possible to facilitate customs 
examinations to such an extent 
that this element alone provides 
an excellent talking point in the 
advertising and sales work of the 
operating company. 


Effect of Weather Conditions 


Weather conditions affect air 
transport to some extent, yet it 
is frequently possible to operate 
air routes through weather which 
would practically stop surface 
transport. As-an example there 
might be cited the case of severe 
snow storms which effectually 
block rail and road traffic but 
usually prove only a slight hind- 
rance to the airplane. On the other 
hand, the operation of airplanes is 
very seriously affected by fog; in- 
deed, operation through a deep 
fog is too dangerous to be prac- 
ticable. But most air routes on the 
North American continent are 
fortunate in being reasonably clear 
of really bad fogs. The question 
of ground conditions along the 
route applies mainly to the facili- 
ties for effecting scheduled or 
emergency landings. If landing 
fields are already provided at the 
cities to be served and if it is 
practicable to effect emergency 
landings along the route, the air- 
line operating company will be re- 
lieved of what would otherwise be 
a heavy investment and main- 
tenance charge. 


The matter of possible subsidies 
is well worth consideration, as 
these may take several forms. In 
Europe the practice is for govern- 
ments to subsidize airline opera- 





tors, but in the United States sen- 
timent seems to be definitely 
against anything that looks like a 
plain, unvarnished subsidy. How- 
ever, a contract for carriage of 
mail on a liberal basis is of just 
as much value to the operator as 
a subsidy, and the prospects of his 
obtaining it are very much better. 
Local organizations, such as banks 
having documents to ship, real 
estate operators developing terri- 
tory close to the landing field, 
chambers of commerce anxious to 
advertise their city, manufacturers 
looking for publicity, or others, 
may be found willing to offer a sub- 
stantial subsidy (for a time at 
least) in return for some advan- 
tages which they gain from the 
operation of the airline. 

In all cases it is advisable to 
study the facilities for transport- 
ing mail, packages, and passengers 
between the city and the flying field 
at each end of the route. Even if 
passenger traffic is not considered 
at first, it should be regarded as 
an ultimate possibility and plans 
made for its future handling. Con- 
nection with existing means of 
transport is always important and 
becomes particularly so if passen- 
gers are to be carried. If the air- 
line saves only very little time on 
the trip, but enables the traveler 
to make better connections at the 
other end, the actual saving may 
be much greater than appears on 
the surface. This might be the 
case where connections are made 
with ocean liners or with long dis- 
tance trains. Missing one of these 
connections might necessitate an 
extended wait for the next or, pos- 
sibly, the sacrifice of reservations 
previously made. In other cases the 
airline might make it possible for 
passengers or mail to reach an- 
other city before the close of busi- 
ness. Thus, although the actual 
saving of time in transit may be 
a couple of hours, in effect it may 
save the user an entire day. 
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What a Bare-footed Boy Did 
BOUT 1880 there was a small 

A insignificant sailing vessel, 

sailing from Rio to Calcutta. 

There was a ship’s boy on her, 
as there always is. He was a bare- 
.. oted lad of seventeen. 

His work was to scrub the 
decks—to polish the brasswork— 
to haul ropes—to reef sails—to do 
the odd jobs. He was everybody’s 
servant. 

He was roared at—sworn at. 
Nobody knew that he was one of 
the cleverest boys in the world. 
He didn’t know it himself. 

His name was Rufus Isaacs. 
He was a Jew and a ship’s boy. 
He had no country and no ancestry 
and no friends and no money— 
there was a start in life, wasn’t it? 

He had several bad starts—had 
Rufus Isaacs. When he stopped 
going to sea, he became a Stock 
Exchange broker and went bank- 
rupt. Afterwards he paid off every 
penny of his debts. 

Then he became a lawyer and 
went to the top in a jiffy. 

Then he became Lord Reading. 

Then he became the Viceroy of 
India. To-day that bare-footed 
boy is the head of a vast country 
of 325,000,000 people. 

How a man starts doesn’t mat- 
ter much, does \it?—Herbert N. 
‘Crsson. 

* Ok Ok 

Flash powder makes a more bril- 
liant light than the arc lamp, but 
you can’t use it to light your street 
corner because it doesn’t last long 
enough. Stability is more essential 
to success than brilliancy.—Rich- 
ard Lloyd Jones. 

* * x 


What do we live for, if it is not 
to make life less difficult to each 
-other.—Goethe. 

* * x 


You can’t accomplish what you 
can’t imagine. The minute you say 
to yourself: “Oh, that isn’t pos- 
sible,” it isn’t possible—for you. 
But some other fellow who, with 
his mind’s eye, sees the thing fin- 
ished, will come along and do it. 
Creative thought is the greatest 
power in the world—Jerome P. 
Fleishman. 


Life’s Test 


HERE’S only one method of 
meetin’ life’s test: 

Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ an’ hope for 
the best; 

Don’t give up the ship an’ quit in 
dismay ; 

‘Cause hammers are thrown when 
you'd like a bouquet. 

This world would be tiresome, 
we'd all get the blues 

If all the folks in it jest held the 
same views; 

So finish your work, show the best 
of your skill, 

Some folks won’t like it, but other 
folks will. —Selected. 

* * x 
No person was ever honored for 

what he received. Honor has been 

the reward for what he gave. Cal- 

vin Coolidge. 








A Text 
| plot is a little with right- 


eousness, than great revenues 
without right.—Proverbs 16:8. 
Sent in by J. A. Parrish, 
Spartanburg, S. C. What 1s 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 




















The American employer believes 
in high wages and he pays them. 
But he also believes in high output, 
and he sees that he gets it. In the 
United States co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor seems pos- 
sible and the fatal doctrine that 
there is a necessary conflict of in- 
terests does not prevail.—Colonel 
Vernon Wiley, president, Federa- 


tion of British Industries. 
* * * 


Are You An Almost? 


Size yourself up. Are you on the 
level with yourself? Isn’t your self- 
confidence ahead of your energy 
and fight? Ninety per cent. is a 
fine mark for a boy to make at 
school—but it’s no mark for a man 
in the school of life. Ten per cent. 
more effort would put us over the 
top, but we stop short and call it 
a day. 

Let’s quit fooling ourselves. 

There’s no fun in being an “Al- 
most.”—Exchange. 


The world to-day is looking for 
men who are not for sale; men who 
are honest, sound from center to 
circumference, true to the heart’s 
core; men with conscience as 
steady as-the needle to the pole; 
men who will stand for the right if 
the heavens totter and the earth 
reels; men who can tell the truth 
and look the world right in the 
eye; men who neither brag nor 
run; men who neither flag nor 
flinch; men can have courage with- 
out shouting to it; men in whom 
the courage of everlasting life runs 
still, deep and strong; men who 
know their message and tell it ; men 
who know their place and fill it; 
men who know their business and 
attend to it.—Selected. 

* ok oK 


Good books are to the young 
mind what the warming sun and re- 
freshing rain of Spring are to the 
seeds which have lain dormant in 
the frosts of Winter. — Horace 


Mann. 


* *K * 


Good Will may be termed the 
personality of business. It is the 
product of growth founded on the 
ability and the will to serve. In 
the final analysis, it is value built 
up through outstanding service 
that is reflected in many ways. It 
is a reflection of quality of product 
or service, progressive methods, 
fair dealing, a high standard of 
character and efficient management 
and personnel.—J. T. Allen. 


* * 


There is no truer test of a man’s 
qualities for permanent success 
than the way he takes criticism. 
The little-minded man can’t stand 
it. It pricks his egotism. He 
“crawfishes.” He makes excuses. 
Then, when he finds that excuses 
won't take the place of results, he 
sulks and pouts. It never occurs to 
him that he might profit from the 
accident.—Thomas A. Edison. 

* *k * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you state source of 
quotation aud author’s name. 
of winners will be printed. 


Names 
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Nash Knew What He Wanted 
and He Got It 


Ex-Farm Boy Became Mechanic, Master Mechanic, President of General 
Motors; Then He Established Amazingly Successful Enterprise of His 
Own—Not by Rubbing a Lamp, But by Burning Midnight Oil 


NLIKE most American 
youths, this farm-boy knew 


what he wanted. He 
wanted, first, to become a me- 
chanic. He became a mechanic, 
a master mechanic, so skilled a 
mechanic and so skilled in busi- 
ness that he rose to be a president. 
Again he knew what 
he wanted. He wanted 


By B. C. Forbes 


are machinery, methods, and men. 
And the last is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. 

“It is obvious that no organiza- 
tion can become of higher caliber 
than the men who comprise it and 
direct its various activities. There- 
fore, when the Nash Motors Com- 


—that and waste of material. These 
two things require constant atten- 
tion.” 

You constantly hear that the 
biggest problem in industry to-day 
is not production but selling. How 
has Mr. Nash achieved such suc- 
cess in selling his product that 
many times during the 
last few years orders 





to establish an enterprise 
of hisown. He knew ex- 
actly what kind of prod- 
uct he wanted to produce 
and he knew exactly the 
kind of men he wanted 
to draw around him. He 
hung out his shingle in 
the Summer of 1916. 

In nine years he sold 
$418,761,674 worth of 
his product. 

The profits 
$56,769,233. 

Each single share of 
the original common 
stock had attained a mar- 
ket value of $2,250. 

There were times 
when earnings far ex-— 
ceeded 100 per cent. in 
a year. 

At this writing the 
shares are quoted on the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change far above those 
of any other concern in 
the industry. 

The ex-farm-boy is not 
only one of the very 
largest income tax pay- 


reached 








have far exceeded pro- 
ductive capacity? Here 
is his answer, in eight 
words: 

“Selling is 90 per cent. 
a production problem.” 

The plant designed by 
Nash embodied in a de- 
gree not excelled by even 
the Ford plant the prin- 
ciple of “straight-line” 
production; every mate- 
rial moved in a straight 
line from the point of de- 
livery to the delivery of 
the finished product. 
Young Nash, at a very 
early age, mapped out a 
straight line course for 
himself. Born at De 
Kalb, Ill., on January 28, 
1864, his family moved 
from their farm there to 
one near Flint, Mich- 
igan, when he was two. 
Although “bound out” 
on a farm at seven, he 
contrived to get a fair 
amount of schooling. 

3ut as he had conceived 
a very definite vision of 








ers in the land, but has 

won a unique reputation 

for his managerial as 

well as mechanical abil- 

ity. That, in brief, is the 

record of Charles W. Nash, motor 
manufacturer. 

Says Mr. Nash: “There is only 
one sure recipe for success in any 
field of endeavor: Determination, 
close application to details, plus 
hard work and then more hard 
work, 

“Years of experience have taught 
me that there are three highly im- 
portant factors entering into the 
Success of any large manufactur- 
ing organization, and these factors 


Charles W. Nash 


President, Nash Motors Company 


pany was about to become a real- 
ity this problem of men was the 
most important I had to face. For 
I knew that, if I could surround 
myself with men of broad and suc- 
cessful experience, my _ success 
would be practically assured.” 
Experience has also taught Mr. 
Nash this: “Unproductive labor 
and waste are two things a manu- 
facturer has to fight. It is not 
labor costs that cut into profits; it 
is the cost of unproductive labor 


first becoming a me- 

chanic and then setting 

up a business of his own, 

he began to _ qualify 

by supplementing his 
schooling by study at night. He 
had to exercise patience for several 
long, dragging years. They were, 
however, years of preparation and 
perseverance. He diligently stud- 
ied things which he calculated 
would better equip him to form 
and run the manufacturing busi- 
ness of his dreams. 

When twenty-eight he got a job 
as trimmer with the Flint Road 
Cart Company, later known as the 
Durant-Dort Carriage Company. 
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His pay was a dollar a-day. But 
his work quickly attracted the at- 
tention of J. Dallas Dort, and pro- 
motion followed promotion. The 
business was developed into the 
largest maker of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles in the world. 

But it did not develop any more 
than young Nash developed. He be- 
came general manager and it was 
during his regime that the company 
enjoyed its most prosperous years. 

The automobile, however, was 
making serious inroads on horse- 
drawn vehicles. Nash, always for- 
ward-looking, saw that he must 
make a bee-line for the motor man- 
ufacturing field. 

The year 1910 harassed 
many companies and_ in- 


pany, he decided to strike out. 

In July, 1916, he organized the 
Nash Motors Company and took 
over the Thomas B. Jeffery Com- 
pany of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

In 1919, he sold more than $40,- 
€00,000 worth of cars at a net profit 
of more than $5,000,000, and in 
the following year sales exceeded 
$57,000,000 and profits $7,000,000, 
these earnings representing more 
than $91 a share and $120 a share. 

How did he do it? 

He had clear-cut ideas and from 
the start applied all his exhaustless 
energy to carrying them out. First, 
he was determined to build a car 
embodying honest worth. He chose 
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men would be paid according to 
results. A minimum wage, guar- 
anteeing the worker a living, was 
fixed, but as soon as the operative 
developed skill he was put on piece- 
work. Some 90 per cent. of Nash 
factory workers are on piece-work. 

Somehow, Nash had evolved or 
assimilated very emphatic concepts 
concerning inventory and turnover. 
His record in this direction prob- 
ably never has been matched. 

It has not been unusual for Nash 
to turn over his stock of raw ma- 
terials better than twelve times a 
year. 

Says one of his factory lieuten- 
ants: “Just as rapid turnover of 
the goods on his shelves is 
sought by the retail mer- 








dustries. Various automo- | 
mobile companies were hit. 
Bankers and _ boards of 
directors searched the coun- 
try for the best managerial 
brains to rescue and rehab- 
ilitate their enterprises. Mr. 
Nash was the man picked 
to set the Buick Motor 
Company on its feet. 
When he took up his 
duties as president and gen- 
eral manager, in 1910, he 





Small Car to Have Its Day 


IKE other large volume auto- 
mobile manufacturers, Mr. 
Nash has devoted serious thought 
to traffic congestion. He sees one 
interesting tendency; namely, a 
wider demand for medium and 
small cars and a diminishing de- 
mand for very large cars. 


chant, so also is rapid turn- 
over of stocks in his bins 
insisted upon by Mr. Nash. 
Long before the advent of 
the motor car, Mr. Nash 
grasped the value of a 
small inventory and quick 
turnover. This policy may 
have been mothered by 
necessity, but the fact re- 
-mains that it has been one 


He of the most potent factors 


in the outstanding success 


found an _ uncomfortably Says. that has always attended 
large inventory. Also, he _ || ‘The great advantage of the ‘the manufacturing plans of 
discovered that the com- || smaller car is its easy handling the. president of Nash 


pany was experiencing dif- || 
ficulty with a model which 
it had put on the market. | 
How did the new presi- | 
dent meet the situation? 
He developed a six-cyl- | 
inder Buick—a six-cylinder, 
note. This car, combined | 
with Nash’s drastic reduc- | 
tion and subsequent rapid | 
turnover of inventory, and 
his economical, skilful han- | 
dling of the company’s 
finances, proved the salva- | 





and ability to turn in compara- 
tively small space. I believe that 
the old type of extra luxurious, 
long wheel-base car will be vir- 
tually eliminated. The time is 
soon coming, I believe, when we 
will see on the roads scarcely any 
cars exceeding a chassis wheel 
base of 125 inches, and the ma- 
jority of cars in use, I predict, 
will be 110 inches or less.” 


Motors. 

“Ordinarily, Nash Motors 
‘never has on hand more 
than a full month’s supply 
of materials. Certain items, 
of course, are bought well 
ahead, but others are sched- 
uled so closely that they 
come in every week. As 
‘contrasted with a plant 
where raw materials do not 
turn more often than once 
a year, there is a tremend- 
ous difference in the mat- 














tion of Buick. Within two 
years Nash _ had  trans- 
formed a_ struggling concern 
into one of the foremost and most 
notably successful in the whole 
automobile industry. 

This achievement, acknowledged 
and acclaimed throughout the au- 
tomobile world, was rewarded by 
the elevation of Nash to the presi- 
dency and general managership of 
the General Motors Company, the 
parent organization, in 1912. This 
was recognized as the blue ribbon 
of the industry. Nash rose to the 
responsibility and further enhanced 
his reputation. 

But the straight line he had 
mapped out for himself did not end 
here. His aim and end was to or- 
ganize a manufacturing business 
of his own. Notwithstanding the 
power and the financial reward 
which went with the presidency of 
the towering General Motors Com- 


a price level which held out pos- 
sibilities of a very wide market. Al- 
though four-cylinder cars were 
then the vogue among low-priced 
and medium-priced cars, Nash 
supplemented his four-cylinder line 
with a six-cylinder product. 

He had originated a six-cylinder 
car to pull Buick out of its hole, 
and again he proved the merit of 
six cylinders. Even to this day 
Nash has refused to be carried 
away by the excursions of others 
into the field of multiple cylinders, 
although twelve cylinders were at 
one time hailed as the acme of 
perfection. He still pins his faith 


to six cylinders as standard. 

To turn out the right product at 
the right price, Nash selected his 
associates with keen discernment. 
He announced that all through the 

works, “wherever practicable, the 


ter of floor space, interest 
charges and insurance, to 
say nothing of the hazard attendant 
upon the possibility of an abrupt 
change in business conditions.” 
Having come up through the 
ranks, Nash knew every minute 
cperation entering into the making 
ofa motorcar. This knowledge he 
utilized to the full by spending a 
large part of his time moving from 
one end of the plant to the other. 
He scrutinized everything. Studi- 
ously eliminating waste motion, he 
rigidly checked the waste of mate- 
rial. He ceaselessly studied how to 
quicken the flow of production. 
His theory was—and is—that 
raw materials on hand are a liabil- 
ity, rather than an asset, until they 
are fashioned into a finished prod- 
uct and turned into cash. Mate- 
rials received at one end of the 
plant moved forward after each op- 
eration in a straight line towards 
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the center of the factory, here meet- 
ing in finished form those coming 
from the opposite end, body and 
chassis are assembled and, presto, 
the completed car rolls through the 
door. 

Every brain in the plant, from 
foreman to president, meets every 
Monday afternoon at 5 o’clock to 
offer and hear suggestions for im- 
proving this process or that, to con- 
sider communications from owners 
and dealers offering comments or 
constructive criticism, to discuss 
conditions, sales plans, etc. Al- 
ways when at home Mr. Nash pre- 
sides over these sessions. 


Always Accessible 


He pays particular attention to 
communications from the outside, 
for, as he frequently impresses 
upon his associates, “We don’t pre- 
tend to know it all here at the fac- 
tory.” Also, he occasionally voices 
the reminder that, “The Nash prod- 
uct is the result of co-operation, ex- 
tended by our partners in the busi- 
ness, the Nash dealers.” He keeps 
the door to his office open always. 
Dealers, owners, the “boys in the 
factory,” all are welcome to ap- 
proach the boss. 

Another factor has contributed to 
Nash’s phenomenal success. His 
boyhood ambition, as already told, 
was to become a manufacturer. 
Nash, the man, was not content to 
become a mere assembler of motor 
parts manufactured by others. He 
became a manufacturer in the real 
sense of that word. Almost the en- 
tire car is fashioned, processed, 
produced in Nash’s own plant. 

As part of his preconceived pro- 
gram, Nash in 1919 acquired a half 
interest in the Seaman Body Corpo- 
ration of Milwaukee, builders of 
high-grade closed bodies, and Nash 
promptly proceeded to build a new 
manufacturing plant for this branch 
of his enterprise. In 1922 Nash 
Motors acquired control of the La- 
fayette Motors Corporation plant, 
adjacent to the Nash plant at Mil- 
waukee, and in 1924 Mr. Nash or- 
ganized the Ajax Motors Company, 
to take over the plant and property 
at Racine, Wisconsin, formerly be- 
longing to the Mitchell Motors 
Company. The record of this new 
six-cylinder car will be watched 
with interest by the automobile 
world. 

Even these acquisitions did not 
suffice to cope with the call for the 
cars.sponsored by C. W. Nash. Ex- 
tensive expansions were instituted 
towards the end of 1924 and these 
have since added 30 per cent. to 
Productive capacity. The Nash 
plants enter 1926 with capacity to 
Produce 100,000 Nash cars. 

Like other large volume manu- 

facturers, Mr. Nash has devoted se- 


rious thought to the increasing con- 
gestion in cities and on highways 
arising from the rapid- multiplying 
of motor vehicles. Mr. Nash sees 
one interesting tendency; namely, 
a wider demand for medium and 


small cars and a diminishing de- 


mand for very large cars. Conse- 
quently, he has fortified his posi- 
tion to take advantage of this 
trend. 

“T believe that automobile own- 
ers are doing their part to amelior- 
ate congestion by the readiness 
with which they have accepted the 
medium-priced and moderate-sized 
car,’ declares Mr. Nash. “Prac- 
tically all the makers who former- 
ly produced only large cars are now 
making a smaller and lighter type. 

“The public now recognizes that 
in these lighter and medium-priced 
cars it is getting a vehicle which, 
with proper attention, will give the 
maximum of service for five to 
seven years, and records show that 
only a small percentage of motor 
owners go as long as that before 
getting a new Car. 

“The traffic congestion problems 
are turning the attention of the 
motor public to the feasibility, if 
not the actual necessity, of the mod- 
erate-sized car for travel, not only 
in city streets, but in the country. 

“T have studied this traffic con- 


Fishing and golfing are Mr. Nash’s 
favorite sports. Here we find Mr. 
Nash in the role of chef, frying a 
mess of trout, out beyond Red- 
lands, California. After the fish had 
been caught nobody in the party 
had the courage to tackle the job 
as cook, so Mr. Nash himself, who- 
has had much experience in ‘the 
woods, donned an apron and man- 
ipulated the frying pans and skil- 
lets, after the fashion of a veteran. 
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gestion problem by noting the types 
of cars in the endless stream of 
vehicles seen on-all the main thor- 
oughfares in the leading cities of 
our country, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that the traffic congestion 
problem is being relieved by the 
smaller wheel base car, as con- 
trasted with the heavy and very 
long cars which were seen in a 
higher proportion half-a-dozen 
years ago than to-day. 

“The great advantage of the 
smaller car is its easy handling and 
ability to turn in comparatively 
small space. I believe that the old 
type of extra luxurious, long wheel- 
base car will be virtually elim- 
inated. The time is soon coming, I 
believe, when we will see on the 
roads scarcely any cars exceeding a 
chassis wheel base of 125 inches, 
and the majority of cars in use, I 
predict, will be 110 inches or less. 

“There doubtless always will be 
a demand for a limited number of 
the larger cars, and the makers 
who have established a reputation 
for their product and maintain it 
will be able to keep their factories 
in production with very satisfactory 
returns. There will be a stable 


market for the big cars, as there is 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Is Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Here to Stay? 


Adequate Sources of Supply, Improved Freight Service by Rail and Truck, 
and Downward Price Trend Favor Affirmative Answer—tThe Big 
— Inventory Habit Costs Business $100,000,000 a Year 


NE HABIT is costing 
() American business over 
$100,000,000 a year. It is 
the habit of carrying excessive in- 
ventories. A great fire dramatical- 


ly emphasizes a startling loss, so 
we insure against it; yet, to the 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


the stock market on day-to-day 
trading. A correct guess and an 
easy profit give the operator more 
confidence in his ability to outwit 
the market. A second win con- 
vinces him that he has discovered 
a great secret. He takes heart and 


years to see the disastrous effects 
of this speculative inventory pro- 
gram in general business. The ris- 
ing prices of the post-war boom 
showed consistent inventory prof- 
its and encouraged buying ahead 
both for protection and for prom- 


average business, excessive inven- plunges for a third time. If he ised profit. The purchasing agent 


tories cost more than fires. 


terest charges on invest- 
ment and the depreciation 
on goods and materials 
over and above actual re- 
quirements eat into profits 
during twenty-four hours 
of every day. If the bill 
were presented in concrete 
form, it would prove stag- 
gering. 

The practice of buying 
more than we actually need 
is an old one. It is handed 
down to us from preceding 
business generations and is 
based on the theory that 
the purchasing agent is a 
shrewd guesser who ‘can 
make a speculative profit 
to be added to our regular 
manufacturing profit. li 
this is his real job, his 
proper title should be 
“Chief Guesser” or “Direc- 
tor of Speculative Ven- 
tures.” 

But is the purchasing 
agent a speculator and 
should he be expected to 
gamble with the firm’s 
money in an attempt to 
show a profit on inven- 
tories? No, he should not! 

If any man can antici- 
pate price changes accu- 
rately and consistently, 
there is no real reason for 
his working as a purchas- 
ing agent, he can make all 
the money he has any need 
for in buying and selling 














How Rand Reads the 
Price Cycle 


“T HE study of commodity 

prices as far back as rec- 
ords are available,” says Mr. 
Rand, “shows a recurring cycle 
which is repeated every fifty or 
sixty years. The last one covers 
the period from 1865 to 1920. 
Following the peak prices at the 
close of the Civil War, a decline 
set in that brought them to a low 
point in 1896-97—a decline of 
about thirty years. Then they 
turned upward and climbed to 
another peak in 1920—a rise that 
lasted a little over twenty years. 
During the last five years we have 
seen another marked recession 
from the high level of the post- 
war boom, and if history repeats 
itself, we must logically expect a 
gradually declining price tend- 
ency until about 1950. 

“Over a period of years the 
man who carries a stock of mer- 
chandise must now expect to 
lose rather than win on price 
changes.” 














In- wins again, it is safe to say that tried it and found that it worked. 


As the boom developed he 
built up larger and larger 
inventories, paper profits 
climbed daily and in many 
businesses the purchasing 
agent was apparently mak- 
ing more money for the 
concern than all the rest of 
the organization put to- 
gether. 

Then the bubble burst 
and commodity prices to- 
bogganed! Paper profits 
and expected profits be- 
came very real losses and 
the business faced the task 
of paying huge bank loans. 
Paying for dead horses is 
not pleasant even if you 
are financially able to do it. 

If the chances were more 
nearly even, there might be 
more justification for this 
attempt to make a specu- 
lative profit in addition to 
a manufacturing profit, but 
the possible advantages of 
such a program are out- 
weighed by practical dis- 
advantages. Profits on in- 
ventories come in a rising 
market when demand is 
active and business is good. 
The additional speculative 
gain may be very welcome 
at this time but it is hardly 
necessary to the life of the 
business. The losses, on 
the other hand, must be 
taken in a falling market 
when the business can ili 


them for himself. Even if he is his usefulness is ruined so far as afford to take a loss. Added to 





right most of the time, the very 
fact that he has anticipated a turn 
and has taken advantage of it 
works directly against his being 
able to come out a definite win- 
ner. We have the same psycho- 
logical handicap here that is 
evident in every attempt to beat 


the economic world is concerned. 
As his confidence mounts, he in- 
creases the stakes and takes long- 
er and longer chances. Sooner or 
later he makes a mistake and the 
profits of half-a-dozen right 
guesses are wiped out. 

We do not have to go back many 


other difficulties in such a period, 
heavy inventory losses are likely 
to prove fatal. 

The tendency to gamble on in- 
ventories grew up during the first 
twenty years of this century while 
prices were rising steadily. The 
business man who kept goods in 
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his warehouses and on his shelves 
made a profit on them by keeping 
them. If fundamental conditions 
promised a continuation of this 
rising trend, there might be some 
excuse for keeping surplus funds 
tied up in commodities; but a 
survey of economic history indi- 
cates exactly the reverse. 

The study of commodity prices 
as far back as records are avail- 
able shows a recurring cycle which 
is repeated every fifty to sixty 
years. The last one covers the 
period from 1865 to 1920. Follow- 
ing the peak prices at the close of 
the Civil War, a decline set in that 
brought them to a low point in 
1896-97—a decline of about thirty 
years. Then they turned upward 
and climbed to another peak in 
1920—a rise that lasted for a little 
over twenty years. During the 
last five years we have seen an- 
other marked recession from the 
high level of the post-war boom, 
and if history repeats itself, we 
must logically expect a gradual- 


ly declining price tendency until. 


about 1950. ,The period will be 
marked, of course, by intermediate 
fluctuations, but the broad trend 
should continue to be downward. 
Over a period of years the man 
who carries a stock of merchandise 
must now expect to lose rather 
than win on price changes. 


Keeping Inventories Down 


Still a third factor places an 
added handicap on the purchasing 
agent who is inclined to speculate. 
Investment in inventory must car- 
ry a capital charge. If it is pos- 
sible to plan purchases carefully 
so that a steady and adequate sup- 
ply of materials may be provided 
on an inventory of $50,000, a stock 
of materials representing an in- 
vestment of $150,000 must carry 
the added burden of interest on 
$100,000. At 6 per cent. this extra 
cost runs to $6,000 a year, which 
must be charged against the pur- 
chasing department. 

There is, in addition, the burden 
of storage space, depreciation, and 
changes in requirements. Goods 
purchased for future use must be 
stored and insured. In many classes 
of merchandise a percentage must 
be allowed for depreciation and 
spoilage—and obsolescence. Dur- 
ing the last few years science has 
done wonderful things in discover- 
ing new materials and new 
methods of treatment. We have 
seen the standard finish for auto- 
mobiles and furniture change dur- 
ing the last year from paint and 
varnish to lacquer. The motor 
manufacturer with excessive sup- 
plies of paint on hand has been 
forced to dispose of them and use 
a new material. New and improved 

grades of steel are taking the 
Place of old, aluminum is replacing 





tin foil, and almost daily the new 
and superior product is crowding 
out the old and inferior. That is 
why an estimated cost of 10 per 
cent. a year for interest, deprecia- 
tion, spoilage and obsolescence is 
ultra conservative. 

The purchasing agent is not a 
speculator and should not be al- 
lowed to attempt to make specu- 
lative profits. It is his business to 
study the needs of the production 
department and plan to supply 
them continuously without sur- 
plus or excess stock. 

It-is the appreciation of these 
facts that has led to the wave of 
hand-to-mouth buying evidenced 
these last two years. The more 
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of days. The motor truck has done 
its part to speed short-haul ship- 
ments. The purchasing agent 
knows nowadays that he can get 
what he wants and get it quickly 
from his source of supply to his 
plant. 

Many manufacturers are pro- 
testing loudly against the new era. 
They say that their salesmen, who 
used to sell a year’s supply on a 
single visit, cannot book orders 
now for more than two months’ 
needs, and therefore do not do 


enough business to pay traveling 


expenses. Perhaps this is true; but 
they will have to judge results by 
the year and not on single orders. 
They also complain that small 
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progressive businesses have come 
to see that it is foolish to buy more 
than they need and that it is more 
profitable to reorder frequently 
than it is to buy ahead. And this 
new method is here to stay. 

In the old days of uncertain pro- 
ducing capacity and even more 
uncertain transportation, a large 
stock was necessary to insure hav- 
ing materials on hand when needed 
by the production department. To- 
day our producing capacity in al- 
most all lines of manufacturing ex- 
ceeds our domestic demand; we 
can make, not only all we need, 
but about 50 per cent. more. Under 
these circumstances, a shortage 
seldom develops. The railroads, 
meantime, have added to their 
equipment and improved their ser- 
vices so that freight deliveries can 
be depended upon. A transcon- 
tinental shipment is no longer a 
matter of weeks or months, but 


orders give them no volume on 
which to plan their own produc- 
tion. The fact remains that the 
new era of smaller and more fre- 
quent orders is here and it 
promises to be the regular pro- 
gram during the next twenty 
years. The manufacturer who is 
used to doing business the old way 
may not like it, but he will have to 
change his methods or see his 
trade go to some more progressive 
concern willing to sell and deliver 
goods as the customer wants them. 

In order to take advantage of 
the constant supply and improved 
transportation now available, it is 
necessary to make a careful study 
of all materials and supplies needed 
and to set a maximum and min- 
imum stock for each. The mini- 
mum supply represents the amount 
needed to protect continuous pro- 
duction until additional materials 

(Continued on page 24) 
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_. “With all thy Getting, get Understanding” et 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The way to get is to give. The chief executive who 
infuses most of himself into his organization is the 
one who reaps the richest results. The workman 
who is afraid to do very much is unlikely ever to get 
BN very much. The $1,500-a-year 


pI ei man can become a $2,500-a-year 
MORE OF man only, as a rule, by first do- 
YOURSELF 


ing $2,500 worth of work. The 
man who reaches $50,000 wasn’t afraid to do $20,- 
000 worth of work when receiving only $10,000. This 
principle of giving to get applies also to friendship. 
To have friends you must prove you are one. I know 
several men who employ all their own time to acquir- 
ing more and more education. They are eternally 
reading and studying. They concentrate their whole 
attention upon absorbing. They are interested only 
in drinking in information. This may appear praise- 
worthy; but is it? Of what earthly use is informa- 
tion, education, knowledge, unless it be used? To 
store up enlightenment in one’s own head and never 
make any serious attempt to spread it, to make it 
helpful to others, surely is selfish, barren, condemn- 
able. This is merely to get, get, get, without striving 
to give, give, give. 
| After all, to get the most out of the world, you 
must do your best to put the most you can into the 
world. 7 
x * x 
The foreman or executive who knows how to get be- 
hind men is the one who gets men behind him—and gets 


* £2 

With proper reservations made, there is no over- 
whelming reason why the United States should not 
‘join the World Court. This institution and its proc- 
esses are in thorough harmony with the trend of the 


WORLD COURT times. Individuals long since 


IN HARMONY — learned to apply to courts for the 
‘WITH ; settlement of disputes. Business 
-WORLD 


concerns are turning more and 
more to arbitration to settle differences. Enlightened 
labor now prefers reconciliation to strikes. Through- 
out our whole social and industrial and economic 
life strife is giving place’ to co-operation. 

Should nations lag behind? Should they choose 
the sword rather than peaceful methods to compose 
their misunderstandings, disputes, quarrels? Surely 
there can be but one answer. Let no American fear 
that the United States or its representatives will 
prove too blind, too foolish, too weak to protect this 
country, should need ever arise, from either the bland- 
ishments or the machinations of any other nation. 


We are completely capable of safeguarding all our 
legitimate interests. 


A visit to Detroit to gather firsthand automobile 
information proved reassuring. |The writer some 
time ago became uneasy over the spectacular boom 
in different motor stocks and became still more ap- 


P prehensive over repeated state- 
VISIT ments that almost every car 
TO 


manufacturer was planning to go 
ahead with enormously increased 
production. Certain long-term financing plans also 
had created misgivings. What are the actualities? 

It is true that the majority of large concerns have 
expanded their facilities and are prepared to pro- 
duce far more cars this year. But while the produc- 
tive capacity is ready and ambitious plans drawn up, 
the truth is that nearly all manufacturers are keenly 
alive to the vital necessity of keeping their ears close 
to the ground and of being in a position to speed up 
or slow down production in accordance with the un- 
folding demand. Output will be governed by sales 
to consumers. 

Few companies are counting upon loading up their 
dealers during the next few months regardless of 
prospective demand. There will be normal shipments 
to dealers during the opening months of the year, 
but little or no abnormal foisting of cars upon un- 
willing distributors. The whole industry is making 
rapid progress towards the scientific handling of 
production. Schedules are not rigidly fixed for many 
months ahead and huge inventories piled up. Greater 
flexibility has been evolved. 

Admittedly there had been an enormous increase 
in the buying of automobiles on time payments. It 
is indisputable that a few companies have made ar- 
rangements with financing concerns to market cars 
on terms which cannot be regarded as sound. Par- 
ticularly on the Pacific Coast are dangerous experi- 
ments being tried, both in respect to the smallness of 
the initial payment and the length of time payments 
are spread over. The great majority of manufactur- 
ers, however, are acting prudently. Henry Ford, it 
is stated, has been veering towards conservatism in 
his handling of time payments, and other leading 
makers propose to maintain their record for safe 
credit systems. Thus far losses on automobile paper 
have been phenomenally light. Some day, of course, 
national prosperity will give way to national depres- 
sion. Then will be demonstrated the wisdom of con- 
servative, businesslike methods. 

The present expectation in the trade is that sales 
during 1926 will be moderately larger than in 1925. 
But if the outlook should change, production promises 
to be kept within sane bounds. 

* ok x 


There’s always a market for the best. 
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An enterprising salesman cultivated a very large 
concern and finally interested the chief purchasing 
officer in examining and considering his merchandise, 
raw materials ofa rather novel kind. Eager to have his 
company book a very big order, 
the salesman immediately com- 
municated with headquarters and 
suggested that it might be worth 
while for the vice-president in charge of this end 
of the business to come and close the prospective 
deal. This vice-president was a wizard in his line. 
Obtaining all the facts about the processes and prod- 
ucts of the other company, he studied out how he 
could save the concern at least $25,000. 

A definite appointment was arranged by the sales- 
man between the vice-president and the important 
buyer. The vice-president was there on the minute. 
He was asked to wait. Five minutes, ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes passed. The eagerness of the vice- 
president to save the concern money began to cool. 
At the end of the fifteen minutes he decided it would 
be all right to have his own company share fifty-fifty 
in the saving. He was still left to cool his heels in 
the outer office. At the end of half-an-hour, during 
which he had received no apology for the delay, he 
concluded that he would act simply in accordance with 
the buyer’s expectations and demands and thus save 
the concern nothing. And he did. 

The buyer’s discourtesy cost his concern $25,000. 

Probably the buyer was in one of those unending 
inter-employee “conferences.” How do you handle 


THIS 
BUYER’S 
ATTITUDE 
COST $25,000 


“conferences” in your business? 
+ * @ 

Plan—then plug. 
** ss 


A casual conversation with a newsstand attendant 
in New York brought out that he was an anthracite 
miner who went on strike at the command of Presi- 
dent Lewis. Was this striker railing against fate 


or America? Not a bit. The 
STRIKING : : 
MINER Liberty Loan drives taught him 
FOUND LOTS to save money and he continued 
OF JOBS 


this wise habit. When the order 
came to throw down tools, he resolved not to sit 
around in idleness, drawing upon his bank account. 
He visited Atlantic City and readily found a job as 
assistant steward in a hotel. He moved to New York 
and had no difficulty in getting behind a cigar store 
counter, as clerk. His mine job having been to switch 
cars, he next became a switchman with the New York 
Central. He decided to quit because he was getting 
only about three days’ work a week. Now he is at- 
tending a newsstand. He declares that so many strik- 
ers have left the anthracite regions that President 
Lewis will have difficulty in getting them all back. 
This miner feels that the United States is a great 
country for anybody and everybody willing to work 
and having enough push and go to hustle for an 
opening. 
Is it not true that the United States does not make 
Bolshevists, but that in this country Bolshevists are 
essentially self-made? The trouble is not with this 


nation but with the mental and moral make-up of the 
malcontents themselves. 
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Genuine progress is being made in the United States 
towards the goal of all right-thinking human beings, 
the ushering in of the brotherhood of man. Especially 
noteworthy is the success attending the nationwide 
endeavor to draw together in 


EMPLOYERS . : 

AND WORKERS friendly understanding employers 
DRAWING and. employed, corporations and 
TOGETHER 


the public. In seeking to bring 
home this gratifying truth to all ranks throughout 
the country, I have spread the following message 
among millions of newspaper readers from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast and from the Canadian to 
the Mexican border: 

More American workers than ever before are to- 
day enjoying some participation in the profits 
earned. In more mills and factories and plants than 
ever before are the workers enjoying a voice in -de- 
termining wages, working conditions, and all matters 
affecting their wellbeing. The old-time callous, hire- 
and-fire system is dying out. More employers than 
ever before take genuine pains to find out for what 
work each employee is best fitted, and only as a 2 last 
resort are honest workers let out. 

More and more thought and money and effort are 
being devoted to making it possible for employees 
to become owners of their own homes. The amount 
of industrial insurance taken out by employers in 
1925 has far transcended all previous records. Pen- 
sion plans for workers have made similar progress. 
Subscribing for company stock through easy payments 
by employees has come more into vogue. Vacations 
for wage earners are gradually being granted by pro- 
gressive concerns. With one lamentable exception, 
strikes during the last year have been unusually few 
and free from hardship. 

Who can deny that corporations to-day are mak- 
ing more earnest efforts than ever before to earn the 
goodwill of the people? Frankness is becoming the 
accepted policy. Complaints of price-gouging are 
rarely heard. In many industries wasteful cut-throat 
competition is giving place to commonsense coopera- 
tion. The individual or family having $100 or $1,000 
to invest can become a partner in the best businesses 
in the land and share in the profits in exactly the 
same ratio as the largest stockholder. 

Charity and generosity on the part of business men 
have attained proportions never before known. There 
have been money gifts galore and even, in some cases, 
gifts of businesses to faithful employees. ‘The un- 
selfish distribution of wealth by American industrial- 
ists, financiers, merchants and other business men is, 
indeed, recognized throughout the world as being 
without modern counterpart. Nowhere else are col- 
leges so frequently deluged with munificent gifts. 
Nowhere else are hospitals so generously showered 
with notable donations. Nowhere else are the blind, 
the crippled, the maimed, so abundantly provided for 
out of private pockets. 

Our railroads are attaining a more friendly under- 
standing with the people. Our public utilities are 
no longer looked upon as gougers but are winning 
an unprecedented measure of confidence and good- 
will. Relations alike with employers, customers, se- 

curity holders and regulatory bodies are becoming 
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distinctly more harmonious. A new spirit, a more 
sympathetic and enlightened attitude is developing 
between city folks and our farm people. As for the 
South and the North, old animosities have softened 
and disappeared like snow in June. 

“Yes, it’s coming yet for a’ that, that man to man 
the world o’er will brothers be for a’ that.” 

x * * 


have roots. 
* * 


We read and hear many statements these days that 
Britain is slipping. Britons make them; other Eu- 
ropeans make them; Americans make them. Social- 
ism, we all know, is rampant among English workers. 

Only the other day George Ber- 


Character, to grow, must 
* 


“GETTING nard Shaw championed the hast- 
RICH IS A ; : 
MUG’S GAME” ening of the adoption of a four- 


hour day, and he _ doubtless 
thereby made a great hit with workers. Now comes 
an Associated Press cable from London which causes 
one to wonder whether the calibre and character and 
characteristics of the staid, industrious bulldog Britain 
isn’t changing and whether this may have a bearing 
upon the nation’s present social and business plight. 
Here’s the cable: 


Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Three Men in a Boat,” told 
an audience of boys of the Marylebone Grammar. School 
to-day that “gettin rich is a mug’s game.” Mr. Jerome’s 
subject was “How to Make the Best of Life.” 

He warned the boys against devoting their lives to the 
acquisition of riches. 

“Most of the things worth having—books, music, scen- 
ery, sport, a holiday with a knapsack on your back, friend- 
ship, love—are to be had for little or no expenditure of 
money,” he said. 

It were well to add that Jerome K. Jerome is a 
humorist. 
* + 6 


Any fool can stend money, remember. 
.* e © 


During a business negotiation, I asked a large 
corporation to do a certain thing, something which 
I knew would probably call for the exercise of inge- 
nuity. Back came a reply from the minor official who 
had the matter in charge, that 


THIS 

APPROACH he was sorry he could not pos- 
DID THE sibly do it. And he mentioned 
TRICK 


some of the difficulties. As it 
was very important to my business that the matter 
be handled the way I desired, I sent a letter reading 
something like this: “Only a few weeks ago I was 
talking with the president of your company and we 
got on the subject of handling difficulties and handling 
men. He told me that he prided himself that he had 
men in his organization capable of doing the impos- 
sible right along. Are you one of his men who admit 
that a thing ‘cannot possibly be done’ or are you one 
of the fellows that your boss can depend upon to do 
the impossible?” On receiving this letter he didn’t 
wait to write. He instantly telephoned me that he 


would see that it was done! 

More than half of our heads of great business en- 
terprises are men who delight in tackling superhuman 
difficulties. They abhor ruts. The easy thing has no 
appeal for them. They love to have a challenge 
thrown at them. They revel in conceiving some am- 
bitious but tremendously difficult plan and then throw- 
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ing themselves heart and soul into carrying it through 
triumphantly. The executive who loses zest for over- 
coming obstacles is ready to be pensioned. A $25,000- 
a-year or $50,000-a-year man has no business to want 
to accept duties entailing no more difficulties than the 
$25-a-week worker’s job. 

a 


Aren’t many of us who have comfortable jobs li- 
able to forget that much rough, pioneering work still 
is being done in this country? All mountains and 
deserts and plains have not yet been harnessed to 


HOW WOULD civilization. Dangers still have 
YOU LIKE to be braved; hardships still 
THIS KIND have to be suffered. We who live 
OF WORK? 


in cities owe our abundance of 
conveniences and comforts, our ease, our luxuries, 
our safety, to dauntless souls who unflinchingly face 
discomforts, hardships, dangers to enrich our daily 
life. You can get a glimpse of this from these sent- 
ences from a letter received from T. T. Cook, of the 
Long Lines Department of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company: 

If there are any rattlesnakes left in Texas it will not 
be the fault of the long distance telephone men who have 
been working there. During the construction of the Dal- 
las-El Paso section of the Southern Transcontinental tele- 
phone line it is estimated that over five hundred rattle- 
snakes were killed. Rattlesnakes were only one of the 
many difficulties encountered. Part of the country is 
hilly and very rocky, and part of it is just loose, dry sand 
which is blown into new hills with every wind. In some 
places the sand was so loose and so deep that it took eight 
horses to haul 12 twenty-foot poles. 

The country traversed is so sparsely settled that there 
was no possibility of securing hotel or boarding house 
accommodations for the large construction crews. Camp 
trains were secured from the Texas and Pacific Railway 
and outfitted for the job. Each train consisted of three 
bunk cars, a kitchen car, a water car, a dining car, a tool 


car and a material car. A portable bath house with shower 
arrangement was fitted up. 


Let us never forget that many others sow in order 
that we may reap. 


2s 
A swelled head shrinks many a bank account. 
x * * 


A word to workers. When the boss asks you to 
do something, something not part of your routine, 
don’t start giving him excuses, don’t start telling him 
of the difficulties. Start right in to do it. Any em- 
ployee of no special ability can 


WHEN > . 
THE BOSS go through the day’s routine mo- 
i tions. The test often comes 


when an unforeseen demand is 
made upon the worker. A high-up executive rarely 
takes the trouble to ask a rank-and-file worker to 
do something unless he has strong and urgent rea- 
sons for wanting it done without any ifs or buts or 
maybes. The big boss is so accustomed to having 
to master problems and overcome obstacles that he 
has little patience with the employee who attempts 
to make a mountain out of a mole-hill difficulty. No. 
When the boss asks you to do something, cheerfully 
pitch in and see that it is done. He doesn’t want whin- 
ing, he wants action. 
Give him the right kind of action and in time you 
will get the right kind of pay. 
a 
A good New Year resolution: To have resolution. 
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Is Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Here to Stay? 
(Continued from page 19) 


can be ordered and delivered. To 
arrive at this figure intelligently, 
it is necessary to list all conve- 
nient sources and to calculate the 
delivery time required by each of 
them. You may be buying from 
a manufacturer at some distance, 
and your regular shipments may 
need a margin of twenty days for 
delivery. A survey of sources, 
however, may reveal a possible 
supply that could be delivered in 
five days. This does not mean that 
you should desert your old connec- 
tion and begin buying from the 
nearest source, but it does mean 
that you could get material in five 
days if you needed it, and that 
fact is important in arriving at 
the minimum stock needed for 
protection. 


Bulk Purchasing 


Your maximum _ supply will 
probably be determined by trade 
practices. If you are buying paper, 
for instance, and need less than 
a ream of certain grades for pro- 
tection, it is probable that you 
should buy in ream lots because 
less than that quantity comes at a 
higher price. Broken cases in many 
lines carry a penalty of 10, 15 or 
25 per cent. above the case lot 
price. Car loads often afford a 
worthwhile discount, but in every 
case the possible saving on a bulk 
purchase must be carefully weighed 
against the disadvantage of buying 
more than you need for immediate 
requirements. Set your maximum 
stock to take advantage of a quan- 
tity discount, if it is generous and 
if it does not force you to buy 
very much more than you would 
ordinarily order. 

These maximum and minimum 
requirements should be gone over 
frequently and should be corrected 
to allow for the constant changes 
in the needs of the production de- 
partment. An old and popular 
product may be losing ground and 
‘a new one may be gaining in 
favor. If you continue to stock the 
materials for the old favorite on 
the basis of last season’s needs, 
you are providing an unnecessary 
and excessive inventory and face 
the possibility of loss. If you do 
not watch the demand for new 
products carefully and increase 
supplies as sales mount, you may 
easily find yourself without stock 
in the quantities required by the 
production department. 

Since the real job of the pur- 
chasing department consists of 
keeping the production department 
supplied with a constant flow of 
needed materials—and insuring 


that flow with as small an invest- 


ment in inventory as possible—the 
purchasing agent must guard care- 
fully against a shortage of any one 
item that may tie up the entire 
output. 

I have in mind the experience of 
a Detroit manufacturer during the 
war. The completed machine he 
was manufacturing required a 
small handle that had been pur- 
chased for several years from a 
concern in Connecticut. Through 
some error in the stock depart- 
ment, the supply of these handles 
fell below the minimum—and 
actually ran out. Production 
stopped. The machines were being 
completed but they could not be 
shipped without handles. Frantic 
wires to the Connecticut source 
brought the reply that the manu- 
facturer had just taken over a 
large government contract and re- 
gretted that he could not furnish 
any more handles. They were 
made from special dies and no one 
else could deliver them on short 
notice. The entire output of this 
Detroit manufacturer was tied up 
for a matter of weeks while new 
dies were being made and another 
plant was building the machinery 
necessary to turn them out. This 
loss in production doubtless ex- 
ceeded the total cost of all the 
handles this manufacturer will 
ever use! 


A Sound Buying Policy 


As protection against such emer- 
gencies, it is sound business to 
split all orders for essential ma- 
terials and to buy regularly from 
at least two sources. Then if a 
strike or an accident should cut 
off one of these sources, the other 
stands ready to supply your needs. 
It also enables you to compare 
quality of materials, types of 
service, and to check prices. 

A business man had need for 
additional funds on a temporary 
loan and followed this principle in 
borrowing. For years the “B” 
Bank of New York had handled 
such commercial paper for him, 
and it was natural that he should 
go to this bank for the accom- 
modation. It happened, however, 
that another New York bank—the 
“C” Bank—had’ been actively so- 
liciting his business; so, instead of 
placing a single loan of $100,000, 
he placed two loans of $50,000 
each. The arrangements were 
made by letter and it happened 
that the memoranda confirming 
these accommodations came in the 
same mail. The “B” Bank had 
credited his account with $50,000 
and noted interest at the rate of 
44% per cent. The “C” Bank also 
credited his account with $50,000, 
but the interest was charged at 5 
per cent. The second loan was 
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promptly cancelled. In justice to 
the “C” Bank, it should be added 
that investigation showed that this 
higher interest charge was made 
through an error and was not in- 
tentional. But the direct com- 
parison called this business man’s 
attention to the discrepancy and 
saved several hundred dollars in 
interest. 

We have also discovered another 
very interesting thing in connec- 
tion with quotations on materials 
and supplies. On all purchases of 
$100 or more, at least three esti- 
mates are required in writing be- 
fore the orders are placed. This is 
done to get an average of the 
market (we do not always buy 
from the.lowest bidders), and to 
check against possible errors. An 
order placed on a single estimate 
is subject to two weaknesses. A 
mistake may have been made in 
the quotation so that the seller 
will lose money on the transaction. 
This is poor business, for it is un- 
sound to take advantage of an- 
other man’s mistakes and it is 
poor policy to force some one to 
deliver goods to you at a loss. If 
the mistake is on the other side of 
the book and the estimate is high- 
er than it should be under present 
market conditions, you are paying 
more than you should and that is 
equally poor business. 

Assume that our stock records 
tell us that we need 3,000 of a cer- 
tain type of tumbler lock. The 
specifications go out to three 
manufacturers. The first quota- 
tions arrive, say, by return mail, 
the second in five days, and the 
third in nine days. These quota- 
tions advise us of the prices at 
which these various manufacturers 
will supply 3,000 locks built to our 
specifications—but they tell us 
more than that. The service re- 
ceived on quotations is indicative 
of the service you may expect on 
deliveries. The manufacturer who 
submitted his quotation promptly 
may be depended upon for prompt 
deliveries if he gets the order. The 
concern which requires two weeks 
to make a quotation will, in nine 
cases out of ten, be equally tardy 
on deliveries. 


Knowledge of Law Helpful 


In the handling of quotations 
and the placing of orders, the pur- 
chasing agent should understand 
the law as it pertains to contracts. 
Otherwise he may get into dif- 
ficulties, annoying if not serious. 
An offer by wire or letter, for in- 
stance, to sell a definite quantity of 
goods at a definite price becomes a 
contract binding on both parties at 
the moment the buyer’s acceptance 
has been dropped into the mailbox, 
providing that this is done prior to 
the arrival at his office of a notice 
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The distribution ; 








Cadillac motor cars, wholesale 
and retail, is a business of great 
volume, nation-wide scope and 
sound, stable character. 


Cadillac is a pioneer in the in- 
dustry. For more than 23 years it 
has maintained its high position as 


‘one of the finest cars in the world. 
‘Cadillac has brought fortune to 


many—not the least in number 
being those who distribute the 
Cadillac motor cars to its far 
flung public. 


Today the opportunities to estab- 
lish a permanent business with 
Cadillac are naturally increasing 
—due to the tremendous popu- 





larity, of the new 90-degree 
Cadillac and the wider appeal of 
its new low prices. 


Business men trained in the organ- 


_ ization and management of a retail 


sales business, and now operating 
in other more competitive and 
perhaps less profitable fields, fre- 
quently write us regarding the 
franchise. 


Several have recently become 
associated with Cadillac. Such in- 
quiries from sound, stable busi- 
ness men are welcome. 


Never in all of Cadillac’s 23 years 
have the opportunities been better 
or safer than right now. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New 90 “Degree 


Se ee ae © 


C # 8 4 
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of withdrawal. All telegrams and 
correspondence cancelling the offer 
or changing the terms are of no 
avail even if they have been dis- 
patched by the seller prior to the 
arrival of the buyer’s acceptance. 

Under the new conditions of 
ample supply and speedy trans- 
portation, the buyer’s biggest job 
is keeping in touch with all pos- 
sible sources. He should know, 
and should know something about, 
all possible sources for important 
materials, but he should also visit 
them. Personal contact not only 
makes for a better understand- 
ing and more cordial relationship, 
but it also offers a distinct oppor- 
tunity to the intelligent buyer. 

. It happens that we use large 
quantities of a transparent ma- 
terial similar to celluloid in making 
the pockets in certain types of our 
filing equipment. There is no great 
demand for this particular material 
and the sources are few. Our lab- 
oratory study of it showed two 
weaknesses which should be cor- 
rected if possible. First, it had a 
shiny finish that reflected a glare 
to the eyes. A dull finish would 
have been better, but this particu- 
lar material was not made with a 
dull finish. Then too, the size in 
which it was supplied did not cut 
economically for our use and there 
was much waste. Our buyer visited 
the source. As a result, we have 
a better material. He found the 
maker going to great pains to 
produce this shiny polished finish. 
The process of polishing has simply 
been omitted and we have the dull 
finish that we want. He also dis- 
covered that the sheets are made 
slightly larger than the size sup- 
plied to us and that the last process 
consisted of trimming them to get 
perfectly square edges. We now 
‘receive these sheets untrimmed 
and the extra margin enables us 
to cut them differently so as to 
avoid practically all waste. We 
have a better material, we cut 
more units to the sheet, and it 
costs the manufacturer less to sup- 
ply the new product than it did the 
old. 

In this particular case we knew 
definitely what we wanted, but un- 
suspected improvements and ad- 
vantages may frequently be gained 
by simply watching the manufac- 
ture of the materials you require. 
Send your purchasing agent out 
to visit your chief sources of sup- 
ply. 

He is not a speculator, but it is 
his job to keep a steady flow of 
the right materials to your produc- 
tion department—and to do it on 
a minimum investment in inven- 
tory. The more he knows about 
your needs, the possible sources 

of supply, and the process of mak- 
ing these goods, the more valuable 
he will be to your organization. 





Two-Line 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


Now let’s proceed to make sure 
that there will be no more coalless 
Winters. 


a 
Good oil stocks contain litile water. 
* * x 


Will Coolidge control Congress? 
Probably. He knows politics and pol- 
iticians. 

* * x 

A_ prediction: Prohibition will 

make more progress. 
* ¢ #8 


We control so much that we 
shouldn’t lose our tempers over Brit- 
ain’s control of rubber, even though 
it does hurt. 

«2 

Winter is a good time for digging 
n. 
e¢ +-s 

“Mussolini Plans New Roman 
Empire.” “Man proposes re 

* * *K 

To employers: It pays to pay fora 
top-notch credit man, 

: 2 « 

Won't the State of Washington 
please redeem herself by redeeming 
public bonds that have gone wrong? 
If not, infinite, widespread harm will 
be done. 





oo“ s 
Want to speculate? Consider 
buying cotton futures. 

* * 


Overproduction: Forty States have 
passed fully 13,000 new laws. Quan- 
tity has exceeded quality. 


So far, our bullishness on wheat 
has been justified. 
s ¢* 


New York is angry because the 
State census gives the city only 
5,873,356 population. Foolish. The 
city could spare quite a number. 

x x * 


Money may become firm, but not 


dear. 
* * * 


Watch the new Standard Oil of 
California-Pacific Oil consolidation. 
It has brainy management. 

:- * 

Copper shares should have a 
brighter future. 
es @ 


After all, our farmers will have to 
depend mainly on self-help, not polit- 
ical maneuvering. 

* * x 


Air lines thus far have had low 
profits. 


* * x 


Have you started the year by tak- 
ing out an adequate amount of life 
insurance ? 

+ + + 


Around New York rents are «@ 
little easier. 


x ok x 
Mergers promise to go merrily on. 
* * 


America has 20,000,000 autos. No 
wonder this nation progresses faster 
than any other. 








Cheerfulness 
HEERFULNESS is a most 
C necessary element in the per- 


sonality of the successful sales- 
person, although just what this 
term connotes few _ salespeople 
understand. Cheerfulness is the 
state of being gladdened or ani- 
mated which shows itself in the 
face, the voice, and the actions; 
it suggests a strong and spon- 
taneous but quiet flow of good 
spirits. It is prompted by domin- 
antly agreeable emotions and is 
conditioned upon mental and moral 
health and freedom from irksome 
cares. 

Cheerfulness does not consist 
of wearing “the smile that won’t 
come off.” Cheerfulness cannot 
be worn like a garment. To be 
effective it must be a part of the 
body as much as the eyes, nose or 
ears. When merely “worn,” affec- 
ted cheerfulness appears in the 


form of a smirk instead of a smile 
on the face. It advertises the bluff 
being practiced by the wearer. In- 
stead of radiating confidence, it 
arouses suspicion. Instead of be- 
ing an asset, it is’a liability. 
Cheerfulness must be natural, 
spontaneous, in order to be valu- 
able as a confidence winner. 
Cheerfulness is a matter of the 
inner being, of the heart. The ex- 
ternal indication of what is going 
on inside is the smile or frown. 
Cheerfulness is emphasized in all 
selling because it has a great 
money value. Customers are at- 
tracted towards the cheerful, 
pleasant salesperson—Paul Wes- 
ley Ivey, in “The Humming Bird.” 
* * *X 


Health is the indispensable 
foundation for the satisfactions of 
life. Everything of domestic joy 
or occupational success has to be 
built upon bodily wholesomeness. 
and vitality—Charles W. Eliot. 
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Capital 


or 
business expansion. 


E ARE READY to fill the capital requirements of sound or- 
Ve ganizations who are in need of additional capital to meet 
demands for business expansion. 


We are one of the oldest houses of original issue in America, 
having long and active experience in the healthy de- 
velopment of business organizations. We have a 
large following among investors in securities of 

meritorious enterprises. 


If your business is calling for new capital, 
we would welcome an opportunity to 
discuss your capital requirements 
with you. We shall be glad to 
place our long experience and 
our ready market for stable 
securities behind your 
financing plans. 


| HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, New York 








We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
, ample of the thoroughness of 
5 Hambleton and Company finan- 
cing methods. 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing public 
in the gas industry. 
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IN TWENTY-FIVE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago six buildings made up the factory of 


The National Cash Register Company. Today there are 
twenty-three. 


A factory force of 2,000 in 1900 has grown to 6,700. In addition to 


the main factory at Dayton there are branches in Toronto, London 
and Berlin. 


A limited line of machines has been developed until more than 500 
models of National Cash Registers are now being built. For every 


line of business there is a National Cash Register which exactly 
meets its needs. 


Through constant development, not only in the past twenty-five 


years, but for forty-two, National Cash Registers have kept pace 
with the needs of business. 








THE NATIONAL CASH 
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= cc % ete, The large photograph 
Ws : Se - : ay shows the 6,700 em- 
; : | : es ployees of the Na- 
tional Cash Register 
Company at Dayton, 
with four of the 
twenty-three factory 
buildings in the back- 
ground. The small 
insert shows our fac- 
tory as it was twenty- 
five years ago, six 
buildings with 2,000 
employees. 































































HE first National Cash Regis- 

ters were used only in retail 
stores. Today there are models not 
only for every kind and size of store, 
but for factories,:- banks, wholesale 
houses, and practically every line of 
business. There is a machine at 
every price from $75 up. Each is 
the best that skilled workmanship, 
years of experience and a completely 
equipped factory can produce. 





Class 2000 National Cash Register 
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NCOURAGEMENT, appreciation, praise are 
appreciated by all mortals who strive honestly. 
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between industry and labor, between producers and 





Do we run the risk of not being believed when we 
assure readers that “Forbes” was not conceived and 
founded primarily to make money, but sprang from a 
humble, sincere desire to do something to bring about 
better understanding, greater harmony, broader sym- 
pathy between employers and employed, between 
finance and investors, between leaders and followers, 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 
I just want to tell you that I like pany : 


Daniel Willard, president, The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 


consumers, between those high up and those lower 
down? 

It is infinitely gratifying to the “Forbes” staff, after 
eight years’ effort to receive hundreds, even thousands, 
of kind, inspwing messages of commendation such as 
are summarized on this page. To these and to the many 
others whose letters impel us to redouble our zeal to 
serve worthily, we offer our deepest thanks. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: 
There is a healthful and helpful 
spirit running through the magazine, 


your magazine, and think you are 
doing a big work in a big way. 
like the personal slant you give to 
business, and the evidence of your 
underlying philosophy that the Unit- 
ed States is big -enough, and that 
the American people are big enough 
for us to work together towards 
greater production and greater op- 
portunity for everyone in the coun- 

, try to enjoy to the utmost the coun- 
try’s possibilities of material wealth 
and spiritual happiness. 


















To me, Forbes Magazine is worth 
more than barrels of gold for the 
inspiration that I get from it and 
its good, practical suggestions have 
helped me more than any magazine 
that comes to my home. My wishes 
are that B. C. Forbes may be mult- 
iplied a hundred fold. The world 
will be better and more prosperous 
with such“men “as you sending out 













J. Kindleberger, president and 
general manager, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company: 


I have been a constant reader of 
Forbes Magazine since it was first 
established; that is perhaps the best 
evidence that I can give of my inter- 
est in what the magazine contains. 
I think my interest in the magazine 
is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the subjects which are discussed 
therein are usually ones in which 
I am interested, and they are also 
usually discussed with some refer- 
ence to the human element, which 
I think adds additional interest. 


James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, Washington: 


“Forbes” has constantly driven 
home to our employers the truism 
that it is good business to pay good 
wages. It has also told labor that 
the best way to secure good wages 
is not by militant methods but by 
the policy of co-operation. It has 
done much to prepare the public 
mind to demand both policies. 


Charles F. Mitchell, president, 


particularly your own editorials, 
which is distinctly constructive. 


General W. W. Atterbury, pres- 


ident, Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem: 


The thing I like most about 
Forbes Magazine is its optimism. 


F. B. Patterson, president, The 


National Cash Register Company: 


Forbes Magazine is reliable, accu- 
rate and sane. It has come to be 
regarded as an outstanding guide 
for those who follow every line of 
business. You have met the needs 
of industrial and commercial life in 
America and reflected in your col- 
umns our progress and prosperity, 
as a nation. 


Harry H. Bassett, president, 


Buick Motor Company: 


I read your magazine regularly 
and consider it one of the outstand- 
ing publications in the particular 


the Golden Nuggets twice a month. 


FE. N. Beatty, chairman’ and York: 
president, Canadian Pacific Rail- 


The National City Bank of New 


The magazine “Forbes” is giving 


field which you are covering. 


Frank Presbrey Company: 





way Company: 

I am very glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my personal 
appreciation of your magazine and 
its policy and, if I may do so, of 
telling you that the thing which 
impressed me particularly was the 
fairness with which you deal with 
individuals and conditions whom and 
which you find it necessary to dis- 
cuss. I have read many of your 
articles having reference to the men 
who head your principal industries, 
their methods and their policies and 
I have yet failed to discover any 
case in which the subject was not 
dealt with with almost judicial fair- 
ness even though they were at times 
of necessity critical. This, I appre- 
ciate, is a somewhat rare tribute 
to pay to a modern publication but 
in your case it is thoroughly well 
deserved. 

























dak Company: | 
“Forbes” is doing fine work in an 
important field. 









George Eastman, Eastman Ko- 


to its readers, through very able 
writers, an understanding of cur- 
rent finance and industry and of the 
men connected therewith, in plain 
terms and in language that can be 
understood by every class. 


Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company: 


Not only has your judgment been 
exceptionally clear and your fore- 
sight extraordinary, but you have 
kept your public informed on facts 
without trying in any way to be sen- 
sational, and I think the people in- 
terested in railroads and industrial 
properties, as well as investors, have 
all cause to feel that you have been 
enlightening, constructive and sound. 


A. R. Erskine, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation: 


I have been a subscriber to Forbes 
Magazine for a good many years, 
and consider it an interesting and 
informative publication. Its special 
articles on individual corporations 
and men are a unique feature. 


I have long been a reader and 
admirer of “Forbes” and am not 
surprised at the evidences of success 
attached to the periodical. It is 
unique, forceful, readable and timely. 
It has, to a marked degree, what so 
many publications lack; that is, a 
distinct individuality. 


J. Ogden Armour, Armour & 


Company: 


I am very glad to tell you that I 
read your magazine religiously and 
I consider it one of the best of its 
kind that is published. It contains 
a lot of useful and splendid infor- 
mation and I am very glad to tell 
you that I enjoy reading it very 
much. 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman, Unit- 


ed States Steel Corporation: 


Allow me to express my congra- 
tulations on the good work you are 
doing for industrial conditions and 
also the hope that 1926 will bring 
you increased and increasing suc- 
cess. 
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Your Power 
Comes from the Railroads 























y 
esiients sees The idea is abroad that if all the large electric generating plants 
in oe ne ae were located near the mouths of coal mines, great gains in efficiency 
coal-carrving railroads of and economy would result. And so they would, if coal were all 
e coun . esting- e . * e 
house electrified the Nor- that is needed in the generation of electric current. 
; folk ye Western and is 
now electrifying the Vir- H ; 
ee ae ees Coal, however, is only part of the story. For every ton that is 
these roads is delivered burned beneath the boilers of a generating plant, from 600 to 1,000 
y the greater portion of coal 
taken from the Pocahon- tons of water are required. The water is needed for condensing 


purposes, so that the steam may be used at low pressures and 
thus give the maximum energy output. 


So when water does not exist near the mouths of coal mines 
it’s far, far cheaper to transport coal; and for many years to come 
the railroads, as in the past, will doubtless be an important servant 
in meeting the nation’s needs for power. 


As in other departments of their work, so in handling coal, the 
railroads have made marked strides in improving éfficiency. Coal 
cars have been made larger, locomotives heavier, track capacity 
improved. The percentage of increase in the potential coal- 
carrying capacity of the railroads in 1924 was relatively 34.2 per 
cent greater than it was in 1920. 


.. = = a 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities + Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghouse 


© 1926, W. E. & M. Co, 
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The Florida Question 
Answered With Facts 


Prepared by Statistical Department of Trust Company of Florida 


CTIVITY in Florida real es- 
A tate, and its relation to the 

development of the State, 
may be compared with the activity or 
the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the relation of that ac- 
tivity to the substantial character of 
the sound corporations whose stocks 
are traded in. 

It is natural, of course, that the 
trading in Florida real estate should 
have caused, and continues to create, 
a nation-wide interest and curiosity. 
The stories of fabulous profits that 
have sifted out of Florida; the me- 
teorit rising of values; the develop- 


there is a basis for wealth and devel- 
opment which is stretching into the 
future with sure and lasting strides. 
It is beginning to be recognized by 
the many instead of only the few that 
builders do not build structures or 
homes in a section or a region where 
they are likely to be untenanted, or 
where tenancy is likely to be tempo- 
rary or indeterminate; that railroads 
do not build additional trackage or 
invest in new rolling equipment, un- 
less there is a clear and unmistakable 
demand for the facilities they sup- 
ply; and that public utility corpora- 
tions do not erect power stations, 


transit lines and other utilities, unless 
there are homes to wire, electricity 
to supply and people to take from 
one place to another. 

The speed with which progress has 
been achieved is a reflection of the 
age in which we live; it would prob- 
ably have been impossible in any pre- 
vious generation. The possibilities for 
profit which were and are being rec- 
ognized and grasped by financiers 
and business men have also been a 
prominent factor in Florida’s growth 
which may have been impossible in an 
earlier period of less widespread 
prosperity than the present day. 





ment of new cities, towns 


This article deals with 





and « subdivisions almost 
without number; the vast 
proportions of the real es- 
tate traffic, and the armies 
of men engaged i in it ; these 


have overshadowed the State Miles 

= ee Prog- Florida 5.2 TO 
Similarly, abnormal Texas 28 pUMULAANOELHELOCOHAUNIONS 

trading on the stock ex- 

changes frequently over- §/OKiahoma 3.3 Pitti 

shadows the business. op- 

erations of the companies Arkansas 72.6 Tt 

whose stocks are bought |/Llovisiana 2.8 Tiitttittiortimt 

and sold. The activities ae 

of the companies them- W. Virginia 0.7 ponueeneeeassvenuuitil 

selves, their business, their Georgia 2A. pUOUAneueninaenaty 

growth, and the nature of 1 ao 

their organic structure | Mississippi 2.4. panusuenenuecaaniis 

arouse little or no public Missouri 23 paaneuanaesenvasiay 


interest. The trading in 
millions of shares, the 
daily ups and downs of 
the market, are the spec- 


MILES OF RAILWAY 


PER 1000 POPULATION 





Alabama 7.2 Titer 
S.Carolina 2.2 Titittttti: 


tacular .and emotional {|N.Carolina 2.0 Tittrrtttitin 
sparks that reach from the er 
ticker to the public .con- Virginia 2.0 panunneeavereenyg 





the basic facts of the eco- 
nomic and business empire 
which is Florida. 

These very interest- 
ing facts follow: 

A greater mileage of 
railroad track has been 
laid in Florida during the 
last two or three years than 
in any other part of the 
United States. When the 
Seaboard Air Line began 
building its 200-mile cross 
state line in March, 1924, 
authorities stated that this 
was the largest single piece 
of construction undertak- 
en in this country during 
the last ten years. But 
when the Seaboard had 
carried this new track 
from Coleman to Palm 
Beach straight through the 
fertile “ridge section” in 
the interior of the State, it 
obtained from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 




















sciousness. Tennessee 1.7 Eittmitim sion authority to project 
It is gradually becoming this line southward from 
known, however, that be- Kentucky 1.6 pannaniastiii( West Palm Beach through 
hind the vast operations of Maryland .9 Ett Miami and Homestead to 
the Florida real estate Florida City, a distance of 
dealer—behind the un- 92 miles. This piece of 
ceasing trading in land— work, it is estimated, will 
cr uote ae = ya aa 
a 
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OTORISTS bought, in the first ten months of the fiscal year— 
110% more Gum-Dipped Cords bearing this trade mark than 
in the same period of 1924. 


This remarkable increase was due to quality built in by exclusive 
manufacturing processes—carried out by over 13,000 stockholding 
employees who, having a definite and direct interest, hold to the 
closest standards of painstaking, accurate workmanship in making 
every tire of Firestone’s mammoth output a perfect product. 


They use the best materials obtainable, highest grade rubber direct 
from the plantations and special fabric made in the Firestone Mills. 


It is only natural, with such a high quality product, that Firestone 
has attracted the best tire dealers of the country to serve the motor- 
ing public, in keeping with the Firestone pledge. 

Go to the Firestone dealer, whose service will still further increase 
your tire economy. 

THE MARK OF QUALITY 











AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . » TEESE kKnsndon By 
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cost $8,500,000. The Florida East 
Coast Railway, from Okeechobee to 
Miami — 137 miles — is practically 
completed. 

The total mileage of railroad oper- 
ated in Florida as of December 31, 
1924, excluding yard tracks and in- 
cluding terminal companies, was 
5,351.94. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
railway mileage in proportion to pop- 
ulation, Florida stands far ahead of 
any other Southern state. Based on 
statistics ‘for 1923, the latest year for 
which all figures are immediately 
available, comparison of railway mile- 
age per 1,000 popula- 
tion is made in the 
chart on page 32. 

Even allowing for 
the large increase in 
Florida’s permanent 
population since 1923, 
the state still has far 
more railway mileage, 


but in other parts of the country. 
These men know that no railroad can 
be successful if it merely handles 
heavy traffic during four or five 
months of the year and is largely idle 
during the remaining months. Freight 
and passenger rates are regulated by 
government authorities, and the mar- 
gin of profit is small. The record of 
increasing revenues for 
all lines in Florida is 
graphically shown in the 
chart on page 36. 

The fact -that.. hun- 
dreds of millions have 
been invested in Florida 


I3 
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Florida possesses a natural monop- 
oly of soil and climate, a monopoly 
which makes it possible to raise many 
products which cannot be produced 
elsewhere at any time, and to raise 
many common products at times of 
the year when they cannot be pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

These are facts which are fully es- 
tablished by the ex- 
perience of Florida 
fruit growers and 
truck farmers. 
Florida is the only 
place that produces 
strawberries in De- 
cember and January. 

Once each _ year 
(often two, or even, 
three times, each 
year, in Florida) the 
farmer takes a defi- 
nite amount of wealth 
out of the ground, in 


















































the shape of his 

per 1,000 residents - oe : harvested crops. He 
than any other state CONTRACTS FOR BUILDING passes his products 
of the Southern CONSTRUCTION out to the eager 
os. ‘dead IN FLORIDA world, ona a 
omgestion of bot ment, pays his Dills, 
freight and passenger buys what he wants 
traffic on  Florida’s Number Pad 7 — ° and can afford, and 
ilroads has at ti or ri body throughout 
a aa ou "the Projects 54 Feet Dollars 3 te ype ih ~ the 
railroads have been 3 ¥ rs quickening effect of 
obliged to place em- a s| |¢ o} |& what he has done. No 
bargoes on certain rt & S = S' wonder agriculture is 
classes of freight. 69 S 3 < Sy everywhere regarded 
This congestion, how- B] | S| |e 10 as the key industry, 
ever, is due to the - x the cornerstone of the 
— type of . 3 nation’s prosperity! 
trafic. Armies o us And no wonder that 
tourists rush into the co S — cS = a S = a Florida with its 
state within a few -_—— = -_ =- = a 6,500,000 acres under 
weeks in the Autumn cultivation, and its 
and Winter, travel a 13,500,000 acres 








great deal while they 











awaiting the plow 





are there, and return 
northward at about the same time in 
the Spring. The railways, therefor, 
are confronted with a problem some- 
what similar to that confronting the 
subways in New York during the 
rush hours. 

Have the railroad builders been jus- 
tified thus far in spending tens of 
millions in Florida? The growth of 
traffic answers that question. Fig- 
ures showing the freight tonnage 
hauled in Florida by the three leading 
systems (Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board Air Line and Florida East 
Coast), in 1915 and 1923, are given 
in the chart on page 36. 

“Florida,” says the railroad com- 
mission of the state, “produces more 
high-grade long-haul traffic for the 
rail carriers than any other state of 
the Southeast. This traffic is moved 


outbound to the markets of the entire 
country.” 

Railroad investments have to earn 
a return. They are made only after 
careful study and deliberation by 
financiers and railroad experts who 
know conditions not only in Florida 


railroad properties is one of the best 
indications that the state is develop- 
ing normally and in an_ evenly 
balanced manner, providing enough 
diversified traffic all the year to per- 
mit the roads to earn a satisfactory 
return on the money invested. 


and harrow, feels 
that in agriculture lies a satisfying 
answer to question as to developments 
achieved. 

Eighty crops are grown commer- 
cially in Florida, including forty 
leading truck crops. From Septem- 
ber 1, 1924, to July 30, 1925, the 
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Kelvination ~ 
Saver of Steps in Cold Weather 


The ZONE of 
KELVINATION 


relat 


The Zone of Kelvination is a zone 
of temperature that lies below 
50°, which Kelvinator maintains 
all the time This is much colder 
and more constant than the tem- 
perature ice maintains. It is a 
zone of dry, frosty cold much 
superior to any refrigeration you 
have ever known. 


Kelvinator chills the refrigerator 
electrically. It operates auto- 
matically and requires no atten- 
tion. As long as there is current 
the refrigerator stays cold. The 
annoyance of ice and ice delivery 
can be forgotten. 


{cmp 


FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Kelvinator can be installed in any 
good refrigerator. It requires but 
a short time to make the installa- 
tion and the necessary electric 
connection, and from that time on 
you simply /forgec it. Your re- 
frigerator actually keeps itself cold. 
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THE KELVIN-ET 
$250 f. o. b. Detrort 


The Kelvin-et is a compact re- 
frigerating unit for small homes 
and apartments, priced at $250 
f.o.b. Detroit. It is Kelvinator and 
refrigerator, all in one. It is de- 
livered to your home like an 
ordinary refrigerator, and requires 
only an electric connection, 


KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 
are made in sizes for every retail 
business. The Kelvinator air-cooled 


principle makes installation simple 
and economical. 
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The Oldest 




















Kelvinator 


Domestic Electric Refrigeration 








Wee you use Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration 
you keep your refrigerator in the same conven- 
ient spot the year round. 


In winter you are not forced to run back and forth to 
a cold pantry, to the back porch or to the basement, 
where you have to put foods to keep them cold. 


Right in your warm, comfortable kitchen Kelvinator 
will keep your refrigerator chilled to just the right 
temperature, and you can use it as conveniently as you 
do in summer. 


Kelvinator will do this without ice and without atten- 
tion. You simply forget it. As long as there is elec- 
tric current, your refrigerator stays cold. Your foods 
will always be within easy reach and always in whole- 
some, appetizing condition. 


Look up the Kelvinator dealer in your city, or write for literature. 


KELVINATOR CorPoRATION, 2035 Wesr Forr Street, Detroit, Micu. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, 511 West Pitt Street, Windsor 
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shipping season, there were shipped 
out of the state nearly 100,000 car- 
loads of fruit and vegetables. The 
state marketing commissioner places 
a value of $160,000,000 on the anual 
production of fruits, vegetables, field 
crops, livestock and dairy and other 
agricultural products. 


Fruits and vegetables shipped out 
of the state in carload lots include: 
Oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, pine- 
apples, peaches, strawberries, canta- 
loupes, watermelons, celery, tomatoes, 
potatoes, cucumbers, beans, cabbage, 
lettuce, peppers. 


In addition to fruits and vegetables, 
Florida farms have produced in one 
year 15,000,000 bushels of cereals, 
beans and peas, 125,000 tons of hay, 
115,000 barrels of syrup, 4,500,000 
pounds of tobacco, 2,000,000 pounds 
of pecans, 12,000 bales of cotton, and 
~ $25,000,000 worth of dairy and poul- 
try products. oa, 


At the present time the state im- 
ports foodstuffs to the value of $1,- 
000,000 a year. Since nearly all of 
these imported products could be pro- 
duced in Florida, there is a potential 
home market ‘for a vast amount of 
farm products, and the market out- 
side of the state is virtually unlimited. 

In ten years, the poultry, live stock 
and apiary products of Florida have 
increased 135 per cent. in value, all 
agricultural products have increased 
149 per cent. and citrus fruit has 
gained 150 per cent. 

People in Florida are convinced that 
they have improved on the old-style 
method of pioneering by which the 
United States was largely cleared up 
and settled. Instead of a pick-axe, 
they use a steam-shovel in Florida. 
Instead of the laborious spade, a steam 
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dredge. Instead of the time-honored 
covered wagon, a fleet of motor- 
trucks. 

Nothing is taking place in Florida 
except the development of a new ter- 
ritory, a process which ought to be 
familiar to Americans for it has been 
going on in this country since the first 

















FLORIDA 
Agricultural Acreage 
Cultivated and 
Available for 
Cultivation 
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6,500, 000 acres, 13,500,000 acres. 
Cultivated Unculrivated 




















English settlers landed. Only, this 
is the first time the process has been 
undertaken by. machine methods. The 
result is phenomenal speed. 

New building is, of course, the out- 
standing and visible sign of what is 
taking place. New cities are growing 
up, old cities are adding skyscrapers 
to their sky-lines. Building construc- 
tion is one of the great industries of 
Florida. It has increased so rapidly 
in volume that the best way to get 
a picture of what is taking place is 
to look at the chart on page 34, which 
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graphically compares contracts for 
new construction during the last three 
years. 

Less than half of the total value of 
building construction during these 
three years represents residential 
buildings, which include hotels, apart- 
ments and private residences. Build- 
ing money has been distributed over 
a wide range of balanced undertak- 
ings. 

Building activity has a three-fold 
significance. It is, first, the best index 
of the rate at which population and 
business activity are expanding. Sec- 
ond, it sums up and records the per- 
manent development of the region, -as 
contrasted with temporary invest- 
ments. And third, it makes available 
the necessary equipment for the fu- 
ture. 

There are 265 state banks and trust 
companies in Florida, which on Sep- 
tember 28, 1925, had total resources 
of $478,170,928. On October 9, 
1924, the state banking institutions 
reported that their resources were 
$179,020,665. The gain in resources 
during a single year was thus 169 per 
cent. 

Individual deposits in these state 
institutions totaled $318,172,766, a 
gain of 250 per cent. from the pre- 
ceding October 9, while savings de- 
posits amounted to $65,380,521, a 
gain of 57 per cent. 

How to provide sufficient telephone 
facilities in Florida has been a diffi- 
cult problem. Population, especially 
in the cities, has grown so fast that 
the telephone exchanges have been 
frequently taxed to the point of break- 
down. 

The rapid increase in telephones is 
revealed by the chart on page 34. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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FREIGHT TONNAGE HAULED 
IN FLORIDA BY THE THREE LEADING 
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“I look over carefully the proofs of every 


booklet and every piece of sales literature 
which we purchase.” 

“Then why don’t you look over your 
letterhead 2” 

The President, about to punch the ele- 
vator button, paused. He regarded Burris 
resentfully. 

“What is the matter with it? That 
letterhead is as old as the business. It is rec- 
ognized by everybody who knows us. And 
itfig very inexpensive.” 

* This attitude may still be met with 
frequently among business executives. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the letterhead 
which is as old as the business may not 


be a good one. In fact, if the business is an 


old one, it probably is a poor one. And the 
thing which is recognized as familiar isn’t 
nearly so strong as the one which is recog- 
nized as good. As to expense, that depends 
upon what the letterhead is supposed to-do. 
It’s first purpose is to convey a message. 

But it has another. It should convey 
an atmosphere, a personality. which identi- 
fies the business it represents, and 
it should convey that atmosphere or 
personality so convincingiy, so pleasingly, so 
substantially, that it makes the same kind 
of favorable impression that a good sales- 
man or a fine office does. 

The writing paper which does this, 
which is known everywhere to be worthy 


of the finest business, is Crane’s Bond. 





Consisting of 


CRANE’S BOND * CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED ° 


CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN - 


CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


Any engraver, printer, lithographer, or stationer can supply you with your letterhead 


upon any of Crane’s Business Papers. 


CRANE 


e~ CO., inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You will find the 


In Cora GaBLEs you will find that 
the very air, laden with the scent of 
flowers, tingles with the spirit of play. 
Each day spent there is an episode, 
perfect in itself. There are long morn- 
ings with golf, tennis and a thousand 
thrilling sports to lure those inclined 
to games . . . with brilliant sun- 
shine and the cool shade of waving 
palms to make indolence seem a vir- 
tue. There are afternoon hours when 
the Venetian Pool is thronged and a 
veritable carnival of color runs riot. 
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true joy of life—midst the gaiety, 
the luxury, the palm-fronded fantasy of 


CorAL GABLES 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


An evening drive with a glorious 
view, and the sea tinged with the deep 
rose and violet of the sunset. At 
night, a ball at the Miami-Biltmore 
Country Club, a marvelous spectacle 
of moving color and brilliancy. Or 
simply a dance by moonlight, with 
shadowy couples swaying gently in 
the dark, velvet softness of the night. 

And perhaps, as a glorious climax, 
a swim at Tahiti Beach, its tropical 
beauty enhanced by the ghostly silver 
of the moon. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Racing, polo, hydroplanes, jai alai, 
yachting, fishing . . . countless plea- 
sures are centered about Coral Gables. 
Is it any wonder that many of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent figures in society 
and sport have picked on this glorious 
spot for their permanent homes? 


Moderate prices, 
convenient payments 
People have come to Coral Gables in 
search of their ideal home. Or because 
they recognized the astonishing oppor- 
tunities offered here. They found that 
building plots for homes and business 
were moderate in cost; that this cost 
could be distributed over a period of 
three years. They bought! The; 
built! And under the stimulus of 
Miami’s great growth—because of 
the wise city management—because 
Coral Gables’ success is inevitable— 
every investment is making a golden 

dream of prosperity come true. 
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The situation is unchanged! Are 
you coming to Coral Gables? The 
shrewdest investors in America are 
not overlooking this opportunity. 


(Coral Gables is not a paper city— 
it is real! 


There is an individuality that charms 
about Coral Gables. It is like no other 
Florida resort. First, it offers the sur- 
prise of finding in an incomparable 
tropical setting, a city, modern, up to 
date, with more than a hundred and 
fifty miles of wide paved streets. 


Visitors acclaim Coral Gables as 
the liveliest of resorts. No wonder! 
With seven hotels and two country 
clubs offering their varied entertain- 
ments—with tennis courts, three sporty 
golf courses, a 634-mile beach, mar- 
velous automobile roads, the day has 


not enough hours to hold the plea-_ 


sures that are everywhere available. 


Yet, perhaps the most amazing 
thing about this wonder-spot is that 
it is rapidly becoming a city of homes. 
More than two thousand families have 
found here the open door to health and 
happiness. Splendid schools, a mili- 
tary academy, the College for Young 
Women of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, 
and the early completion of the 
$15,000,000 University of Miami are 
proving a great convenience to these 
home-builders. 


Foreseeing investors are taking 
into account the pledge of 
$100,000,000 more to be spent 
immediately for further devel- 
opment. A theatre, a con- 
servatory of music, a sta- 
dium, many municipal 
improvements—all will serveto 
emphasize the beauty and value 
of these homes, set like jewels 
in this brilliant garden-city. 
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CORAL GABLES CORPORATION 
Administration Building 
Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story on the miracle of 
Coral Gables. I understand that this places me under no 
obligation. 


Name. 


The coupon brings you Rex 
Beach's dramatic story—free 
Rex Beach has written a book about 
the miracle of Coral Gables. Send for 
it. Better still, come and see for your- 
self. Let us tell you about the special 
trains and steamships that we run at 
frequent intervals to Coral Gables. If 
you should take one of these trips, and 
should buy property at Coral Gables, 
the cost of your transportation will be 
refunded upon your return. Mail the 

coupon—now! 


FB-82 


Street_____ 
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N impressive story is revealea 
Ae exhibits in the newly com- 
pleted museum which has 
been establishéd by The National 
Cash Register Company, in Day- 
ton, Ohio. There you will find 
bows and arrows which have de- 
scended from the forebears of the 
late John Henry Patterson; the 
old powder horn which his ances- 
tors carried as they blazed a trail 
through the wilderness of the Mid- 
dle West—in brief, the museum 
coffiprises the life-story of a great 
American, in whose veins coursed 
the blood of conquerors. 
_. But, above all, one is impressed 
by the rows upon rows of books 
finding» a permanent place within 
this institution. They are part of 
the private library of John H. Pat- 
terson. 
He was a voracious reader. He 
no sooner saw a volume advertised 
than he ordered it, if the subject 


Books ‘That Speed Success 
—What Patterson Read 


By Howard Egbert 
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food as he advances in age. 


ae) 
when I leave the table, that I 
- ing, that I must write. 





appealed to him. If favorably im- 
pressed after reading it, he often 
ordered additional copies—some- 
times half-a-dozen, at times as 
many as two thousand. These he 
distributed to the heads of depart- 
ments in his plant or sent to friends 
whose interest he desired to 
arouse. There was nothing selfish 
about him in his reading. He held 
no book so sacred that it could 
not be “penciled” when he came 
across some sentence or paragraph 
that appealed particularly strongly 
to him. 

I have before me a copy, for ex- 
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LOUIS CORNARO’S TREATISE 





since, ins divided, it will be more easily 
his stomach. In this way thou showest him that, as in 
youth he enjoyed the pleasures of the table but twice a 
day, now, in his old age, he may enjoy them four 

provided, however, he diminishes the quantity of his 


As thou showest me, so do I observe. In conse- Vy j 
quence of which,. my spirits, never oppressed by much ee "4 2 \ 
food, but simply sustained, are always oe and their * x 
energy is never greater than athe meds F 


~~ less clear then than at otlier times 
- like sleeping; for the small amount of food I take can- 
not make me drowsy, as it is insufficient to send fumes 

the stomach to the head. 


This writi ediately after 
eating does not cause uaa a is my mind ( 
Cyae 


: ls, 
or I feel, (eda) 


and, after sing- 


And I do not feel 





ample, of “The Art of Living,” 
telling of the battle of the ancient 
Venetian, Cornaro, who fought to 
win back the prize of health and 
succeeded so admirably that he 
lived to be 102. Mr. Patterson was 
accustomed to battle. Always a 
crusader for principles which he 
deemed worth fighting for, he 
found himself in 1904 facing brok- 
en health. The outlook was most 
unalluring. From 1884, when he 
took over the National Cash Reg- 
ister business, he had worked in- 
cessantly, day and night, to prove 
his business tenets. The strain 
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OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL FONGUES: AND WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED 
- BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND 


VS TO BE READ IN 
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CHURCHES 


The Bible was Mr. 
book. 
above, of a Bible presented té his son 
Frederick, he wrote that he read at 
least one verse every day. On the left 
is a page from Cornaro’s “The Art of 


Patterson’s favorite 
On the title page, reproduced 


Living,” which was second in the af- 

fection of John H. Patterson as a sub- 

ject for reading. He held no book so 

sacred that it could not be “penciled” 

when he came across a sentence or 

paragraph that appealed particularly 
strongly to him. 


was too much, and human frailties 
were disclosed. 

Then he went to Italy with Hor- 
ace Fletcher in an effort to regain 
his health, fasting for 37 days. 
Later, in 1904, he began a trip that 
took him around the world. He 
lived eighteen years after that ex- 
perience and attributed his health 
and capacity to continue his ac- 
tivity to the readng he had en- 
gaged in on the subject of eating 
and to his strict adherence to prin- 
ciples which Cornaro had applied. 

Cornaro had found that, while 
in his youth he had partaken of 
but two meals a day, in his ad- 
vancing years “his food must be 
divided into four.” Mr. Patterson 
has written on the edge of the 
page “May try 4 after January 
1-13.” Reading and re-reading 
this volume, Mr. Patterson made 
another notation on November 11, 
1913, “I eat too much.” After in- 
tensive study he found that it was 
criminal to invite physical disaster 
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“The greatest economic development 
ever inaugurated in the industry” 


—Jordan 


HIS economic development in the automotive industry 

is being paralleled in many other lines. The trend of 
public demand is building business for those manufacturers 
and merchants who have the courage, vision and initiative to 
make and aggressively market things which serve the public 
to better advantage when made of steel. 


You will be interested in our attractive booklet, ‘““THE 
SERVICE OF SHEET STEEL TO THE PUBLIC.” 


Ask for a copy. 





The clothes dryer has made the laundry a Furniture of Sheet Steelis bringing greater 
one-day and one-room task. What housewife doesn’t prefer the snow- efficiency and safety to business and home. 
white beauty of Sheet Steel kitchen cabinets. 


SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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by attempting to satisfy in every 
particular a longing for various 
kinds of foods. 

On November 18, 1913, Mr. Pat- 
terson made another check on 
things and found himself in per- 
fect accord—‘“Quite true,” he wrote 
on the page, with Cornaro’s obser- 
vation: 

There are others, having come to 
old age, when the stomach naturally 
possesses less digestive power, will 
not consent to diminish the quantity 
of their food; nay, on the contrary 
they increase it. In doing this they 
are guilty of a fatal error, for they 
eat such a quantity that the stomach 
is overloaded and the excessive food 
is converted into bad humors, which 
kill men before their time. 


The thought has come to me that 
some of our American business 
men who are needed in their in- 
dustries and whom the country 
needs would do well to follow such 
an example as Mr. Patterson set 
in giving some thought to their 
manner and type of eating. 
Cornaro’s book always went along 
wherever Mr. Patterson went, and 
with it went the prayer book of 
his church and a Bible. He marked 
all of them intelligently. His life 
was sketched and his habits con- 
trolled by the things he read. 
There is little room to doubt that 
he saved his life by his reading on 
the subject of health. Literally 
hundreds of books bearing upon 
various phases of diet and exercise 
came into his library. He read 
them all and what appealed to his 
common sense he followed and 
passed on to hundreds of others. 


Marked Many Passages 


Mr. Patterson never spent much 
time on any kind of a book that 
did not, in his judgment, merit the 
time required in its survey and 
thought. Books to him were sub- 
jects for study, not merely a means 
of whiling away an idle hour. 
Sometimes, after a busy day at 
the office, he would retire, as his 
custom was, about 8:30, only to 
find that sleep would not come. 
His bedroom always was fitted out 
with a table, whereon pads of pa- 
per, different colored pencils, and 
volumes were available. The red 
pencil was his trusted companion. 
When he marked a select passage 
in red, those who followed him 
were to know that such a para- 
graph or sentence was of compel- 
ling interest to him. He never 
felt that a book ought to be 
handled like a baby in the cradle. 
Many of the catch-phrases which 
afterwards came to be an essen- 
tial factor in the welfare work at 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, or distinguished Mr. Patter- 
son’s public utterances, or were 
adopted for their impressiveness 
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The monument, to cost $100,000, to be erected by the citizens of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to the memory of the late John H. Patterson amid _ the 
woodland scenes which he loved so much and from which a magnifi- 


cent park of 300 acres was made and presented to his fellow Daytonians. 


culled from the books he read. 

There was nothing eccentric 
about his reading. Only he read 
differently from most people—al- 
ways intelligently—and the types 
of volumes which attracted his eye 
and which helped him most are 
the kind that the rest of us seldom 
see, or pass over with a glance, 
but which in reality are well- 
springs of valuable information. 

Just how much reading does the 
average busy business man do? 
What kind of books interest him? 
What does he get out of them— 
if anything? 

If you ask the average busy 
business man anything about read- 
ing he will say he hasn’t the time 
to read much. But he has time to 
play. Iam more firmly convinced, 
after sitting alone in the N. C. R. 
museum with John H. Patterson’s 
books and reflecting upon the part 
they have played in his life, that 
this source of helpfulness played 
a most conspicuous part in the 
success which he attained as an 
industrial leader, philanthropist, 
and outstanding student of human 
affairs and governments. 


Honored by Fellow Citizens 


If we miss, as we do, the active 
interest of our business men in 
public affairs, I am not so sure but 
that we can trace their failure in 


part to under-indulgence in read- 


ing and mental preparation. John 
H. Patterson himself was a think- 
er. He was a planner. He was 
a crusader. 

Only recently, $100,000 was sub- 
scribed by his fellow citizens in 
Dayton to record his accomplish- 


as slogans at the factory, werements in granite and bronze in the 


form of a monument, to be built 
by public subscription. This will 
proclaim the impress this man left 
on his community. 

Mr. Patterson, addressing a sales 
convention, declared, “I am a part 
of all that I have read, that I have 
considered worth reading.” His 
life unquestionably was a reflection 
of thousands of books which had 
passed through his hands and 
whose gems of thoughts had be- 
come imbedded in his heart. He 
created the reading habit among 


thousands of employees and 
friends, 


Mr. Patterson’s Creed 


To be remembered, one has to 
do something—not spectacular, 
but serviceable. John H. Patter- 
son knew that, and while he did 
not seek undying fame, he did as- 
pire to elevate those with whom 
he associated, and who played im- 
portant parts in his life, to higher 
levels of thought, in order, as he 
expressed it once, “ that you may 
place your business life upon the 
highest possible plane.” 

_I have mentioned that he car- 
ried bis Bible with him. Many 
business men do that. Mr. Pat- 
terson marked his Bible in a way 
that might have seemed irreligious 
to some. 

Take one incident. On his re- 
turn from Italy, and while he was 
traveling around the world, he ar- 
rived one day in Madrid, Spain. 
That was on December 7, 1904. 
On the flyleaf of his Bible I find 
these words, under that date, ad- 
dressed to his son F. B. Pat- 
terson, his successor as president 
of The National Cash Register Co.: 








F 
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Low-cost Transportation 


Star @ Cars 
Who Buys on Credit? 


ERHAPS this question ought to be, “Who does not 
buy on credit?” ‘The best answer would be, “Only he 
who cannot get credit.” 





The chief reason for the enormous and increasing volume of retail 
business and bank clearings is the increasing facilities for buying 
out of income, which now give to the great mass of the public the 
same ability to use anticipated earnings as were formerly enjoyed 
only by business houses and the well-to-do. 


It is a well established principle of economics that one of the surest 
ways for the wage earner to acquire property and become inde- 
pendent is to carry all the financial commitments his earnings will 
permit. 


These obligations compel thrift and prevent purposeless spending 
and teach by examples of increasing magnitude the possibilities of 
accumulation. 


The family that buys an automobile on time is usually making its 
first major investment. Having paid for it and discovered the pos- 
sibilities of organized focusing of expenditures, their next logical 
step is to buy a home on this same basis. 


People intent on paying off such obligations are opposed to indus- 
trial or political disturbances that interrupt their accumulative pro- 
grams; hence are the very best assurance of national stability. 


Is not the international financial leadership of the United States 
due largely to the organized facilities for the proper use of credit by 
the pay envelope armies? 


STAR FOUR STAR SIX 
COM. CHASSIS $425 COUPSTER $610 COUPE $820 TOURING $695 
ROADSTER $525 COACH $695 COACH $880 COUPSTER $745 
TOURING $525 SEDAN $805 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS: INC: 


Broadway at 57th Street, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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“This Bible is for you, after I 


have finished with it. I trust you 
will obtain ‘much valuable infor- 
mation from it and that you will 
mark with different colored pencils 
particularly important words. 
After you have finshed with it, pass 
it on to the next generation.” 

There was much of the rugged 
type of religion in John H. Pat- 
terson’s life. “To do good should 
be our religion,’ was a favorite 
quotation of his. He practiced 
this principle faithfully, as he 
averred, because “I have learned 
from much reading and personal 
experience that service is the road 
to happiness.” You will notice in 
any survey of his life that he quoted 
a great deal from history and bio- 
graphy. The subjects fascinated 
him. He knew much more about 
the countries of the world and the 
part they had played in the affairs 
of time and circumstance than most 
business men. Great lives—Caesar, 
Socrates, Hannibal, Alexander, 
Napoleon—impressed their lessons 
on his mind. He did not think of 
himself as some one divinely ap- 
pointed to conquer the world’s ig- 
norance, but in a humble and yet 
far-reaching way he broadcasted 
knowledge. 

“Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” by B. C. Forbes, is not only 
in the Patterson museum, but ad- 
ditional copies of it are in the rows 
of books in the private offices of 
practically every National Cash 
Register executive. This volume, 
I am informed, made urgent appeal 
to the late John H. Patterson be- 
cause it not only presented the 
names of successful Americans, 
but outlined in interesting manner 
the steps in their lives which led 
to their acquirement of distinction. 
Mr. Patterson invariably read the 
life-story of a successful man and 
with his red pencil marked the 
outstanding elements which en- 
tered into that life. 


Found Time to Help Others 


He spent many thousands of dol- 
lars in buying thousands of books 
for himself and for others. When 
he found something of a helpful 
nature, he passed it on—another 
good lesson for the business man 
of to-day, no matter how busy he 
may think he is. Mr. Patterson 
was busy; we cannot overlook that 
fact. What with starting a com- 
pany, training salesmen, writing 
advertisements, making speeches, 
meeting pay rolls, facing dis- 
couragements in mechanical con- 
ditions—all these after he was 
forty years of age—it can hardly 
be said of him that he was a man 
with so much leisure time on his 
hands that he took to reading in 
order to find something to do. 

He read his Bible daily. He 


paid this tribute to it on the fly- 
leaf of his own volume: “I have 
read a verse or more for a long 
time. When I feel blue I pick 
up the Bible. It has been a great 
comfort to me.” Such words from 
cne who was busy and active, with 
the management of a growing fac- 
tory on his hands, welfare work 
being promoted among his em- 
ployees, his native city to be en- 
riched by cleaner political condi- 
tions, public schools to be bettered 
by his personal financial aid and 
interest, are not meaningless to 
any one else who reflects upon 
them. 

“T find in the Bible, always,” he 
once wrote, “something that helps 
me to be a better business man 
and more successful.” In the 
sacred story he discovered a way 
to control his habits of life, and 
out of his experiences and reading 
came the great welfare work for 
his factory and for the 150,000 
people of Dayton who benefited by 
his beneficences and _ philan- 
thropies. He was not trying to 
find out what the Bible did or did 
not teach about evolution. But he 
was endeavoring in his reading to 
uncover some helpful thought that 
would make him more serviceable 
to his city, state, nation, and the 
world. 

Favorite Passages 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Con- 
duct of Life” is generously marked. 
For example, this passage attracted 
Mr. Patterson’s reflection: 

Every man is a consumer, and 
ought to be a producer. He fails to 
make his place good in the world 
unless he not only pays his debt but 
also adds something to the common 
wealth. Nor can he do justice to his 
genius without making some larger 
demand on the world than a bare 
subsistence. 

And again, and here we find an 
index to some of the accomplish- 
ments of the man: 

Nature arms each man with some 
faculty which enables him to do 
easily some feat impossible to any 


other, and thus makes him necessary 
to society. 


One is constantly confronted in 
the museum or library with a vast 
number of volumes on diet, his- 
tory, business ethics, salesmanship, 
leadership. There is, for example, 
Edward Thorndike’s “The Human 
Nature Club.” In this volume the 
red pencil mark is found about 
these words: 

Happy the man who has a large 
store of useful habits of thought and 
action, who is of a cheerful, matter- 
of-fact temperament, whose mind 
works steadily and fast and with a 
broad field of consciousness, who is 
furnished with a large stock of 
sensible opinions and cherishes sane 
and noble ideas. 

You will see that Mr. Patterson 
was attracted always to some 
thought that could be applied to 
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business and society—not money 
making, but, more often on his 
part, money spending. He was in- 
tent upon finding a way to achieve 
happiness through service. 

In London, in 1902, he bought a 
book entitled “National Educa- 
tion,” and on the first page he 
wrote: “Bought at Coronation 
Bazaar from the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, on her recommendation. 
It is a valuable addition to educa- 
tion.” In this book, John H. Pat- 
terson found valuable ideas for 
practical work in behalf of work- 
ing men and women and for chil- 
dren. It is interesting to follow 
his mental workings as he turned 
from well-worn pages and to ob- 
serve how helpful this book was in 
improving his garden and other 
work for the boys and girls of 
Dayton, which he began in 1897. 
He seems to have written notes 
to himself, suggested in England, 
of what could be done for the 
youngsters to improve their minds 
and provide them with something 
worth while during idle moments 
of childhood. 


Studied Problems Thoroughly 


After the World War, as well 
as during this struggle, John H. 
Patterson, then in the twilight 
years of a long and well-rounded 
career, began to reflect seriously 
about means to stop war. He 
bought every book that he could 
find that seemed to him to have a 
practical bearing upon the subject. 
Just as he purchased several hun- 
dred volumes on municipal gov- 
ernmental problems after the Day- 
ton flood in 1913, in order to ac- 
quaint himself with ideas for a bet- 
ter form of city control in his com- 
munity, so he attracted himself to 
the subject of peace. He had mo- 
tion pictures made at his factory 
and lecturers were sent up and 
down the country crying for peace 
and honesty among nations. Not 
so very long before his death he 
went to Geneva to attend a meet- 
ing of the League of Nations. 

Always he wanfed to learn things 
first-hand, when that was possible. 
If it wasn’t possible he turned to 
his books. There he found solace, 
comfort, and assurance of increas- 
ing mental power. When the final 
summons came, in his seventy- 
eighth year, beside him on the seat 
in the train which was carrying 
him to what he hoped would be 2 
restful vacation, there was a book, 
partially opened. To the very last 
he had refused to desert his read- 
ing. It had been his tower of de- 
fense, his city of refuge amid the 
stress and storms of life. 

How is it with you? 


Coming! A new series 
by Herbert N. Casson 
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Transportation —The Whole World Asia’ 





THE SWING TO INDIA is not world- 
wide. In Mongolia the Russians may 
still walk a mile for a camel—but they 
don’t know the endless satisfaction in 
India Tires. 


Ss ith wD 





MARKET BOUND IN PORTO RICO—where the question 
of Balloon tires isn’t nearly as important as that of donkey’s 
feet. And just as there are pure bred horses, so there are 
also pure bred tires. During the rapid rises in rubber prices 
it was hard to turn down carloads of rubber which don’t 
come up to grade; but the India factory did it, even when 
the market prices were twice India’s cost. Indias are pure 
bred tires. 


IN SICILY the donkey is the hardest worker 
on the island—but never impatient and never 
ina hurry. He is like a bus operator or truck- 
owner who uses India Tires—perfectly satisfied 
that his busses or trucks will reach wherever 
they’re going. 





THE TURKISH TRUCK—the disk wheel 
cart of Anatolia—has buffaloes for motive 
power, and travels at the rate of a mile 
and a half an hour. No 4-wheel brakes 
are needed. On American busses and 
trucks, India Tires are the 4-wheel brakes 
that prevent operating waste. 
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Nash Knew What He 
Wanted—and He Got It 


(Continued from page 17) 


for the specially designed custom 
body, but compared to the 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 cars which may be 
made every year, the demand will 
be limited and supplied by a few 
makers.” 

What is to happen to the hun- 
dred and one concerns now turn- 
ing out every conceivable variety 
of cari 

“T feel,” said Mr. Nash the other 
day, “that the automobile industry, 
like practically every other large in- 
dustry, will ultimately gravitate to a 
few large organizations. I look upon 
the present as a testing-time which 
will lead to the passing of the weak 
and the survival of the fittest. 

“It is significant that, in 1924, 
representatives from fifty-seven 
manufacturers took part in the 
drawing for space at the annual 
automobile show in New York and 
that the 1925 drawing fell to forty- 
seven. Next year I look for a still 
smaller number. 

“Prices in the industry have been 
fairly well stabilized and are not 
likely to show very drastic changes. 
The truth is that the motor car 
buyer to-day gets greater value for 
his dollar, compared with the cost 
of things in 1914, than the pur- 
chaser of any other class of mer- 
chandise. The automobile is act- 
ually cheaper now than it was ten 
years ago, notwithstanding the 
tremendous rise in wages and the 
increased cost of materials—wages 
are up 100 per cent. or more and 
materials anywhere from 50 to 100 
per cent. Mass production, of 
course, has made this possible, 
combined with greater experience 
and skill in management. 


Believes in Selling on Credit 


“In one direction we can look 
for far-reaching developments. The 
motor bus is only in its infancy. 
Regulation has not yet been 
standardized by the various states 
or by different municipalities; but 
this ‘will be straightened out in 
due course.” 

Mr. Nash early foresaw the po- 
tentialities of selling cars on credit 
instead of demanding total pay- 
ment in spot cash, as was the cus- 
tom originally. As one of Mr. 
Nash’s chief associates, Vice-Presi- 
dent W. H. Alford, recently ex- 
pressed it: 

“The automobile financing cor- 
poration made possible a vast in- 
crease in motor car buying. It 
opened up a new market, the great 
middle-class. The salaried man and 
the wage earners were able for the 
first time to enjoy the pleasures of 
owning an automobile. The credit 


plan has become the very heart and 
foundation of the motor car busi- 
ness. That it is absolutely sound 
in principle is evidenced by the 
fact that over 90 per cent. of all 
car owners in the United States to- 
day have taken advantage of it. 
That it is enabling millions to en- 
joy the happiness and benefits of 
automobile ownership is manifest- 
ed by the still more impressive 
fact that of the 18,000,000 car own- 
ers 80 per cent.—or more than 
three-fourths—have incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year. 

“There is grave danger, however, 
if in attempting to expand this ser- 
vice, the initial payment is reduced 
and the financing period extended 
to a point that the security is 
weakened and re-possessions bring 
disaster to the financing compan- 
ies.” 


Keen Interest in Employees 


The expansion—and the profits— 
of Nash Motors have been the 
talk, not only of the automobile 
industry, but also of investors for 
many months. Mr. Nash’s axiom, 
“Selling is 90 per cent. a produc- 
tion problem,” has needed revision. 
With Nash, selling for a long time 
has been 100 per cent. a production 
problem. Month after month all 
the cars that could be produced 
were sold before they left the fac- 
tory floor. 

The company makes no distinc- 
tion between union and non-union 
employees. All are treated with 
equal consideration. The employ- 
ees have formed a club or society, to 
which they contribute fifty cents a 
month. Twenty cents is used for 
social and athletic activities and 
thirty cents is placed in a fund for 
mutual aid in cases of sickness or 
misfortune. About 90 per cent. of 
the employees are members. 

This club has its own orchestra, 
the company co-operates with it 
in maintaining a band. It has its 
own moving picture machines, and 
its own board of directors, com- 
posed of members. 

On its part, the company main- 
tains an athletic field, a tennis 
court, a club house and baseball 
field with a seating capacity of 
6,000. The Nash Company boasts 
a semi-professional baseball team. 

In addition to most modern hos- 
pital equipment and the like, the 
company manifests in a very prac- 
tical way its interest in the happi- 
ness and well-being of its people by 
making temporary loans when such 
assistance is helpful, by furnishing 
free legal advice, by examining 
property titles for employees con- 
templating buying a home, by 
lending money to home-builders, 
by making necessary financial ar- 
rangements for employees who de- 
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sire to buy stock in the company, 
etc., etc. 

Mr. Nash gets more fun and sat- 
isfaction from his association with 
“the boys” in the organization than 
from “society.” He is an enthusias- 
tic baseball fan, he likes to hunt big 
game, he is fond of fishing in the 
Northern woods of Michigan or 
Wisconsin, and he indulges in an 
occasional game of golf. 

“But,” says one who knows him 
intimately, “if you would watch 
this manufacturer of motor cars en- 
joying the recreation which he likes 
best, you would not have to travel 
any farther than his home in Ken- 
osha and see him in action with his 
four little grandchildren. He is 
even a greater success as a grand- 
daddy than as a motor manufac- 
turer.” 

This same associate remarks, al- 
so: “Mr. Nash’s office on the second 
floor of the administration building 
in Kenosha is typical of the man 
himself; it is well furnished but ex- 
tremely modest; no rug adorns the 
floor, but the chairs are comfort- 
able and the broad flat top desk at 
which Mr. Nash works costs less, 
perhaps, than the desk of many a 
chief clerk or office manager. And 
as any man in the Nash organiza- 
tion will testify, the door to that 
office is always open. 

“The candor and friendliness of 
this strong, quiet man, who is effi- 
cient, progressive and yet unassum- 
ing in manner, accounts in’ large 
measure for the success he has at- 
tained since that day more than 
thirty years ago, when he took his 
first factory job.” 


Characteristic Quality 


If you pressed Mr. Nashto sum 
up in one word the quality or char- 
acteristic or equipment more vital 
than all things else for the attain- 
ment of success, he would reply, 
“Common sense.” 

A man who, in the short space 
of nine years, has built up a busi- 
ness on which there is not a dollar 
of bonded indebtedness, whose 
stocks have a market value approx-. 


imating $137,000,000, whose profits. 


have exceeded $56,000,000, and 
whose bank bank balance tops $30,- 
000,000, surely must be regarded as. 
a very practical authority on what 
makes for success. 





Optimism 


Build for yourself a strong box; 
Fashion each part with care. 
Fit it with chain and padlock; 
Pack all your worries there. 
Hide therein all your troubles, 
As each little cup you quaff, 
Pack all your failures within it, 
And sit on the lid and laugh. 


—Exchange.. 





oh 
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To live at ease in lovely Indrio 


NCE a rich man’s playground, Florida now is a 
paradise for those of moderate independent means. 


At Indrio, for example, a few thousand dollars a year is 
quite enough to keep a family in comparative luxury. 
Building costs and living expenses are very moderate; 
taxes exceedingly low. 


But what is true of Indrio is not the case in Florida’s 
larger cities. These are naturally much more expensive. 
Many, unfortunately, have become bedlams of humanity 
—confused, haphazard growths with little 





beauty and no repose. 


Small wonder, then, that many older residents 
of now crowded resorts are turning to lovely 
Indrio, whose uniformly broad streets and spa- 
cious homesites are the talk of all Florida. Here 
they find quiet, beauty and neighbors of refine- 
ment like themselves. 


Indrio lies 60 miles north of Palm 








Beach on the Dixie Highway, the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way and the Indian River, a picturesque inlet of the Atlan- 
tic. In summer cool breezes sweep in from the sea, while 
winter days are made balmy by the genial Gulf Stream. 


Here, in a tropical setting of unsurpassed charm, artist- 
architects and landscape gardeners are creating America’s 
most beautiful home town. Only Mediterranean archi- 
tecture is being permitted, assuring architectural harmony. 
A great hotel and a magnificent salt water bathing casino 
are among the projected improvements. 


If you are coming to Florida this winter, stop 
off for a day at Indrio. Play golf, go surf bath- 
ing or game fishing, and enjoy rare Southern 
dishes at the Indrio Inn. Now, while home- 
sites may still be secured for a few hundred 
dollars, is the time to investigate Indrio as a per- 
manent or winter home. So plan to see it for 
yourself or mail the coupon below. 





















PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Selling Agents for East Coast DevELopMentT Company 
Box A38, INDRIO, : Florida 








PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 
Box A38, Indrio, Florida 


describing Indrio. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated brochure 
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A-Life - Saver" for Busy Business Cem 

O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 

the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


S usual, the holiday season was a 

period of somewhat lessened activ- 
ity in most lines of trade and produc- 
tion, with the exception, of course, of 
the retail merchandising field, but, in 
general, activity is again getting back 
close to the stride which it deserted for 
a short time, to make merry over the 
holidays. 

If any further sign of current domes- 
tic prosperity were needed, it might well 
be furnished by the record of extra divi- 
dends declared and paid at the close of 
last year by banks, industrial and other 
corporations, or even with still greater 
authority, by the long list of generous 
bonuses to faithful employees, an- 
nounced by large concerns of almost 
every field and line, to say nothing of 
the unreported gifts by smaller concerns. 

As was to be expected, the holiday 
business of the chain stores and the 
wholesale and _ retail merchandising 
establishments throughout the country, 
was again the largest on record. The 
past year broke ali former figures with 
regard to volume of total construction; 
steel, pig iron and lead production have 
increased, silk consumption shows a 
gain, and steel production, among the 
independents, is again back above 80 
per cent. after the holiday recession. 
Railroad earnings continue unseason- 
ably large, and volume of traffic carried 
is still setting new high records for all 
time in this season. 














J 
Prices | 
Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. 3 
Dun’s Index ...... 198.456 197.159 197.993 
Bradstreet’s ...... 14.4054 14.3173 13.5289 


HE monthly index numbers con- 
tinue to show advances in the 
prices of general commodities but the 
weekly figures have again reversed the 
trend, at least temporarily. After show- 
ing decided strength just previous to the 
holiday season, prices reacted slightly 
during the heavy buying period and have 
since sagged off somewhat more. Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s copyrighted in- 
dex of commodity prices has receded 
still further from its high levels reached 
late last year and is again at low levels 
compared with the 1925 range. 
Speaking generally, the most important 


staples have either shown little change 
or have continued, at perhaps a slower 
pace, the upward or downward tenden- 
cies which have marked their course for 
the past six weeks. Continued reports 
of damaged foreign crops, reduced crop 
yields and improbability of any drastic 
government price interference, have con- 
tributed to continued strength in the 
wheat market and prices early in the 
year reached new high levels for the 
new crop in practically all deliveries. 
Corn has shown little change but is cur- 
rently holding its previous advances with 
a steady demand, reinforced by foreign 
buying power in the market. 

After rather drastic declines late in 
the past year, cotton has staged a satis- 
factory recovery and prices are again 
well above the low levels for the season. 
Livestock prices at Chicago have also 
shown some measure of firmness of late, 
but prices are still comparatively low. 
The downward sweep in crude rubber 
prices has been checked by the re-entry 
of both trade and speculative buying at 
the lower levels, and prices for both 
crude and refined oils and oil products 
are currently holding most of their re- 
cent gains, with prices in this line ab- 
normally high for this season of the 
year. Iron and steel quotations are be- 
ing shaded in some territories but are 
holding well in general. The trend in 
motors is somewhat mixed though the 
1926 inclination of manufacturers seems 
again to be toward lower prices for the 
new models. 


| Railroads | 


HOUGH October stands as_ the 

highest month in railroad history, 
with regard to total net operating rev- 
enue of Class I roads, the reports for 
November of last year are still running 
materially ahead of the same month in 
1924. The largest gains are shown by the 
Eastern lines. The anthracite carriers 
have been hard hit by the long shut- 
down of the mine in the closing months 
of last year, while the Southwestern 
systems also show a slight decline in 
gross. 

Loadings of revenue freight have held 
up better than even the most optimistic 
reports had indicated might be the case. 
The first two weeks in December of last 

















Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel 
“Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”: 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
i. the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


O. Dunn, editor 


year showed total loadings running 


moderately over the million-cars-a-week . 
figure, and set up still a new high record - 


for that period in railroad history. Week- 
ly reports still run well ahead of the 
same ‘figures for previous years and 
hover nor far from the million-car levels. 

The annual report of the American 
Railway Association, among other in- 
teresting exhibits, shows the following 
ten records established during the past 
year: 


1. Greatest freight traffic, measured by re- 
venue car loadings. 

No less than 103,000 surplus freight cars 
and 4,200 surplus locomotives in serviceable con- 
dition at all times. 

_3. October freight traffic of 44 billion net ton 
miles, exceeded by 2.2 per cent., the previous 
record of October, 1924. 

4. Revenue freight loadings for week ended 
ja, 29, at new weekly record. ; 

. October daily movement of all freight 
cars set new record at 32 miles. d 

6. Merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
loadings exceeded 1924 record. 

eptember 30 set new record for total 
freight car movement. | a 

. August set new high record with average 
freight train load of 796 tons. 

9. Railroad taxes for 1925 were $360,000,000, 
over $16,000,000 greater than 1924, the previous 
record year. : 

10. Ratio of fuel used to amount of freight 
traffic handled set a new low record for all 
time. 








| Labor and Wages 


HE long-drawn-out controversy be- 
tween mine workers in the anthra- 








cite fields and the employers and mine 


owners, with regard to a new wage 
schedule and other disputed questions, 
appears to be practitally at an end and 
the well-known “average citizen,” whose 
supply of coal was beginning to dwindle 
rapidly, once more begins to breathe 
easily. 

Negotiations looking toward a settle- 
ment of the tedious strife have been 
brought about by outsiders, working for 
a compromise, but it has been quite ap- 
parent that both sides have tired of the 
cessation of operations and the begin- 
ning of the new year found them in a 
much more talkative mood than was the 
case throughout the attempted settle- 
ments and stubborn conferences of the 
previous months. 

The holiday season at the close of 
1925 again called attention to the general 
peace which exists between labor and 
capital, and especially, to the growing 
tendency of capital to reward labor be- 
yond its actual demands, in the form of 
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bonuses to faithful employees, the ex- 
tent and amount of such outlays depend- 
ing largely upon profits of the business 
and, to that extent at least, representing 
the tendency toward profit-sharing prac- 
tices. 

Once more, and this time more force- 
fully, has the American Federation of 
Labor refused recognition to the Russian 
Soviet. President William Green has is- 
sued a statement condemning the pro- 
posal to send a labor committee to that 
country. Perhaps of much greater sig- 
nificance, however, is his statement in 
opposition to any form of Fascisti poli- 
tics in this country. A circular letter to 
over 5,000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor, denounced the Ital- 
ian movement as a menace to American 
ideals, surpassed only by the Russian 
Soviet influence, and advising American 
labor to ignore the apparent efforts to 
arouse sympathy for the movement in 
the United States. 








| Washington | 


A® might well have been expected, 
the comparatively smooth sailing of 
the tax reduction bill in its passage 
through the House, has been somewhat 
marred by frequent storms and squalls 
in Senate consideration of that measure. 
On the whole, however, friends of the 
bill are well satisfied and are still hop- 
ing for its final enactment into law be- 
fore March 15. The final tax cut will 
probably be not far from $325,000,000, 
as passed by the House. 

Despite its labors with the all-impor- 
tant tax legislation, neither House nor 
Senate is too busy to neglect the minor 
and partisan interests that may prove 
interesting. Moves are under way to 
rescind the findings of the court-martial 
which has suspended Col. William Mit- 
chell from rank, command and duty, for 
a period of five years, on the general 
charge of insubordination. Inquiries are 
also indicated on the Italian debt agree- 
ment, the tariff, and numerous other 
problems. 

In general, however, administration 
leaders feel confident that the high 
points in the Coolidge program will go 
through in the present Congressional 
session. These include tax revision and 
adherence to the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Sentiment in the 
Senate, especially, has been swinging 
more favorably to the latter proposal, 
and some of the most influential foes of 
the League of Nations are gradually 
reconciling themselves to the compro- 
muse, 

On another question, that of farm re- 
lief, the President, himself, has broad- 
ened the outline of his previous policy, 
influenced, doubtless, by the pressure 
which has been brought to bear from 
the Western corn-growing states where 
vigorous measures are being attempted 
to finance crop-holding for higher prices. 
Mr. Coolidge has indicated more recent- 
ly that he will indorse legislation provid- 
ing for the sale of surplus crops to the 
extent of forming a supervisory commis- 
sion for such a process. On the other 
nand, the administration is still firm in 
its stand that such a measure shall not 
assume the Government responsible for 
the actual marketing of such crops nor 
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TS is a new way to build sales, to 
hold old customers, that many of our 
biggest banks, ning ae in- 
dustrials and business are using today. 
Here are a few: Standard Oil Company, 
Westinghouse Electric Company, Chatham 
& Phenix Bank (New York); Illinois Central 
Railroad, Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany, and many others. 


This new way is a form of advertisi 
which reaches the man you want to rea 
when it is most to your advantage. It is a 
constant reminder of the good will between 
your firms. It is invaluable as a sales-maker. 
This new way is the Autopoint Pencil, 
the amazing new pencil that has, overnight, 
won a place for itself in the business of 
America. Autopoints are nationally adver- 
tised, and the millions of them in use are 
the finest testimony of their high quality, 
their willing, constant, satisfactory service. 
Now we offer to business executives 
seeking new ways to build sales, an attrac- 
tive proposition applied to their own 
business. And a handsome sample of Auto- 


point for their own use. Take advantage 
of this offer—mail the coupon today. 





“The Better § Pencil” 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Find out our attractive new 
offer to build your business. 
Executives: Mail coupon now! 


F r ee Pn A 


A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 





Made of Bakelite, its handsome 
finish cannot be burned, dented or 
marred, Our exclusive construction 
makes it ready to write, anytime. It 
cannot jam or get out of whack as 
other pencils do. It is easy to load. 
There is nothing to go wrong with 
it. It is the simplest pencil made. 
We unqualifiedly guarantee it. 

Autopoints come in a wide variety 
of styles aie —— to suit any 

urpose. And with any thickness or 
Fi of hardness or softness of 
lead you wish, in all colors. Today, 
mail the coupon for your sample. 
This offer is made only to executives 
of businesses. 

Coupon brings handsome sample, 
full st iy prices, models ve 
styles, stamping, etc. 

Do not delay, to 
do so may be costly. 
Act now. 
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! AUTOPOINT | ¥.M 
t COMPANY 1-15-26 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago Til. 

Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint 
Pencil, your iness-building gift eeapedlan, 
prices of pencils and stamping and full informa- 
tion. I attach business or 
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cities of America. 


America. 


Adair Realty 









Founded 1865 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Ce., Ime. 
Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 


Ownership Identical 


ATLANTA 




















Guaranteed Bonds 
for January Investments 


O safer and more profitable invest- 
ment has ever been devised than 
Adair First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
secured upon income-producing proper- ~ 
ties in the rapidly growing and prosperous 


Adair Guaranteed 634% Bonds have every 
safeguard any other real estate mortgage bond 
can have—and in addition they are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by the house of issue. The 
entire capital and surplus of the Adair Realty & 
Trust Company (exceeding $2,000,000) stands 
squarely behind each and every Adair Bond. 


Further—Adair Guaranteed Bonds have been 
_approved for insurance against loss by one of 
the largest and strongest surety companies in 


Thoroughly safeguarded, unconditionally guar- 
anteed, both as to interest. and principal, yield- 
ing 614%, Adair Guaranteed Bonds are the 
logical investment for your January funds. 

Denominations: $1000, $500 and $100. 


Further detailed information will be sent to 
you promptly upon receipt of the coupon below. 


& Trust Co. 











Adair Realty 
& Trust Co. 
Healey Bidg. 
Atlanta 
Dept. V22 
Gentlemen: 

Please send full information about 


Adair 614 % Guaranteed Firft Mort- 
gege Bonds. 


eee enon ee eeeeeeees eeeeeeseseeeeeeetesereeeseseceeeeeoense 


Address 








Southern Bond & ‘Mortgage Co. 
Miami, Florida 


504 Colonial Building 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


8% Doubles Your Money 


In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 


select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. S., where money 


earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 


Cl Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 
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shall there be any semblance of price- 
fixing by statute. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
decisions in some time past, so far as in- 
ternational politics and world peace are 
concerned, is that to send an American 
delegation to the disarmament  con- 
ference, sponsored by the Council of 
the League of Nations, and which is pro- 
posed to be held about February 15 in 
Geneva. The United States is partici- 
pating, in a semi-official-way, in the ar- 
rangements for the conference, and it is 
expected that the American delegation 
will soon be fully decided upon. No more 
than normal opposition to our partici- 
pation in the parley is indicated from 
the Senate and the various irreconcil- 
ables. 


=e Shipping : | 


REIGHT and charter markets have 

shown only small changes since the 
first of the year, with tendencies toward 
better demand in sugar and coal freights, 
while grain cargoes have shown a disposi- 
tion to lag. 

Bids have again been opened by the 
Shipping Board for purchase of the Ad- 
miral-Oriental Line, now operating out 
of Seattle. All offers must be in by the 
end of this month and reports indicate 
that R. Stanley Dollar, whose previous 
offer on a charter-purchase plan was re- 
fused, will again sumbit a bid for 
the ships. Without further protest from 
A. H. Bull & Company, the sale of the 
American-South African Line, with five 
freighters of about 8,500 dead weight 
tons each, has been confirmed by the 
Board. The vessels have been purchased 
by Argonaut Steamship interests for a 
consideration of slightly more than $780.- 
000. The purchasing agreement calls for 
guarantee of operation for a period of 
five years, with not less than 12 sailings 
each year. 

. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States estimates that total foreign trade 
of this country for the entire calendar 
year of 1925 will be approximately $9,- 
000,000,000 made up of nearly $5,000,000,- 
000 in exports and over $4,000,000,000 of 
imports. Our exports for the first three 
quarters of 1925 are reported to have ex- 
ceeded those of any full year previous to 
1916, with automobiles at a new high 
record and raw cotton the largest in 
many years. Trend of imports has nev- 
ertheless been upward since 1920 and 
their gain in relation to value of exports 
has been marked in the past two years. 
Iron and steel exports for November of 
last year reached a total of 171,134 tons, 
a gain of 25 per cent. over the previous 
month. December figures will probably 
show some reaction and it is hardly ex- 
pected that total 1925 figures for this 
group will reach the large total of 1927. 























| Money and hating 





HE rather sharp upturn in call 

money rates over the end of the 
past year was not unexpected and the 
comparatively high rates lasted no 
longer than normally—for a period oi 
approximately ten days to two weeks. 
The first of the new year has seen also 
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Todd Lamp Directing Traffic at 
Columbus Circle, New York City, 
the heaviest traffic point in the 
U.S. A. 





. Todd Lamp in Use After 30 Days of Continuous 


Burning 
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“BELL TELEPHONE 


—~ 


Where the Bell Flag Flies 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 

Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and women who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 
the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipment and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 





SECURITIES CO. hn 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


‘The People’s 


Messenger”’ 





























71 Broadway 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


New York 























“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 
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the usual looked-for reaction to lowe: 
levels in day-to-day accommodation. 
but even thus, the rates are considerably 
higher than the 1925 average. 





2 Weeks Year 


Ruling oO Ago 

Call Money .....cc0e 5SY%% “Si 436% 

> en Day. i ee -¥ a 3 
mmercial Paper... 

N. Y. Rediscount.... 3% 34% 3 , 


As may be noted from the preceding 
table, the only changes in the various 
classes of financial accommodation have 
taken place in the call market. Other 
rates are steady but no higher. Busi- 
ness in the time money market is still 
rather dull. Same is true of the best 
class of acceptances though the demand 
in this phase has more recently led to 
somewhat improved activity. Commer- 
cial paper passes at 4% per cent. for the 
best names and generally 434 per cent. 
for less well known names at 4 to 6 
months maturity. Offerings have not in- 
creased much of late, and there appears 
to be a good demand for prime paper 
from the country banks. 

Fluctuations of call money have been 
much more interesting, and while they 
give no signal for alarm, they seem to 
indicate gradually stiffening quotations 
in the general market for accommoda- 
tion. The last week in 1925 saw a re- 
newal rate of 6 per cent. posted on the 
New York Stock Exchange, for the first 
time since the elose of 1923. Average 
renewal rate for call funds in December 
of last year was approximately 5.55 per 
cent., compared with an average of 48 
per cent. for the preceding month. Year- 
end call rates last month were the high- 
est seen in New York City since the 
late summer of 1921, when the average 
renewal rate for August was 5.58 per 
cent. 

An epidemic of western bank failures 
took place at the close of the past year, 
with an abnormal number of small insti- 
tutions in the corn and cattle districts 
of Iowa, Colorado and Oklahoma, clos- 
ing their doors. Frozen credits consti- 
tuted the most general cause, aided by 
the low prices for corn and livestock. 


| Cotton wail Gest | 


| pve es the heavy crop that.is still 
anticipated, cotton prices appear 
finally to have established a firm basis 
at moderately above the previous low 
levels for the current crop season. Gov- 
ernment figures show that unless prices 
firm up still further in the near future, 
the 1925-26 crop, though running per- 
haps 2,000,000 bales ahead of the pre- 
vious season, will bring the growers con- 
siderably less cash income than the 
smaller crop of 1924-25. 

Toward the close of last year total 
ginnings of 14,826,452 running bales of 
lint cotton were reported ginned from 
the 1925 crop, by the Census Bureau. 
This figure compares with only 12,792,- 
294 bales ginned to the same date last 
-year, and sets up a new high record for 
such reports. Despite the apparently 
large crop, buyers are still distrustful of 
the quality, and the fact. that a much 
greater portion is expected to be losv 
grade this season than previously, ac- 
counts to a large extent for the firmness 
in future prices. 

The Argentine situation exerts an un- 
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Investment 
Securities 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
19 Nassau St. New York 

































Why 8% Means 
Much More 
Than 6% 


$1,000 at 8% compound interest 
grows to $2,159 in 10 years or 
$369 more than at 6%. If you 
invest $1,000 each year at 8% 
compound interest you will have 
$15,645 in 10 years or $1,674 more 
than at 6%. So the difference of 
2% is more than it seems at first 
glance. We recommend 


PRorir O-S8!NS Bonbs 


now paying 7% interest and 1% 
Profit sharing regularly with 
larger returns possible. The 11 
year record of this type of secu- 
rity proves that Profit Sharing 
Bonds pay high returns, year 
after year, in good or bad times, 
with the bonds constantly grow- 
ing better. 


Investigate for yourself. Use the 
Coupon. 


No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted in Payment 
of Principal or Interest. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


Clarence Hodson & Ch 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadwav New York 
NGME :0.0:0:0:40:00000000:0660000000060 
BONG 60400506 4s0tneasenns B.265 








International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American Investment Trusts 


Resources over $6,000,000 


The Culmination 
of Investment Service 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS had been in Successful Opera- 
tion for a Half Century in Great Britain before they 
were Developed in the United States. 


THE rapidly increasing Interest shown by American 
Investors is due to the fact that the well equipped 
Investment Trust is the Embodiment, in Final and 
Complete Form, of the Principles of Investment Ser- 
vice which are Stressed on every side Today. 


THE International Securities Trust of America exer- 
cises more Painstaking and Skilful care in Investing 
and Reinvesting its Funds than the Individual Investor 
could possibly do. In this way it has Created a Security 
which the Owners of its Bonds and Share Units can 
with perfect Assurance—‘*‘PUT AWAY AND 
FORGET’— 
A Monograph Entitled 


“‘The Investment Trust 
The Culmination of Investment Service’’ 
has been prepared and will be mailed upon request. 


Send for Booklet F-5 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 
First National Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


50 Pine Street 
New York City 
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A Safer Method of Investing 


Today you can procure “insurance” for your surplus funds 
and share in the profits of eighty of America’s leading 
Corporations by investing in 


New England Investment Trust, Inc. 
Trustee Certificates 


PROVIDING 
DIVERSITY—STABILITY—MARKETABILITY—HIGH YIELD 
Federal National Bank, Boston, Trustee 
Price $10.50 to Yield About 6%% 


Write for our free 72-page book, “Profitable 
Investment” and learn all about profit possi- 
bilities of Investment Trusts. Just ask for 
booklet A-10. 


NEW ENGLAND INVESTMENT TRUST, Inc. 
50 Congress St., Boston 


170 Broadway, New York 
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This extract taken from 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
(London—June 11, 1925) 


Refers to Common Stocks of English 


Investment Trust 
Companies 


Circular of Complete Analyses of Twenty-three 
English Companies sent upon request. 


Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 


150 Broadway New York 


An Investment Trust 
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FOR SAVINGS 
NEW YORK CITY 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 


perannum, has been declared payable on or after January 15th, 1926 


56 WALL STREET 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 


THIRD BUSINESS DAY 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 





INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 





SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary RALPH H. STEVER, Comptroller 
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ARAARRAAALS 


BI ORR ARRAN 





Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. Read ‘‘Men Who Are Making 
America’’ by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 
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easy influence on wheat prices for, de- 
spite reassuring Government figures. 
domestic and even Argentine authorities. 
are still fearful of greater damage to 
the crop than has been indicated, from 
the unseasonable weather in that coun- 
try. The advance in May options in the 
Chicago Pit to above $1.80 a bushel was 
rather surprising, but might be attributed 
to such fears as mentioned above, to 
reduced estimates of other foreign yields, 
to a good demand from foreign buyers 
and from shorts, and, finally, to relief 
over the apparent unwillingness of the 
Government to impose any price-fixing 
rules on the market. 

Our total domestic crop, both spring 
and winter, is now officially estimated 
at 669,365,000 bu., compared with 862,- 
627,000 bu. in the previous crop season. 
The western winter plantings are all 
well protected by snow and appear rea- 
sonably safe for the near future, at least. 
Argentine’s official wheat forecast places 
the total yield for this season at 214,- 
511,000 bu., compared with earlier fore- 
casts of 234,880,000 bu., and with a final 
crop last season of 191,000,000 bu. If the 
most recent estimate is accurate, there 
should be an exportable surplus of 143,- 
000,000 bu., but in order to bring the 
country’s total yield up to such figures, 
the yield in. the southerly provinces 
would have to’be almost unbelievably 
large. 

Canada’s most recent estimate on 
wheat yield brings the total crop there 
to 424,796,000 bu., for the three prairie 
provinces, according to the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association. This is the 
final estimate of that organization, rep- 
resents returns from 80 per cent. of the 
sections, and shows an increase of over 
24,000,000 bu. from the estimated crop 
yield as published earlier in the season. 
On the other hand, Russia has reduced 
estimates of her crop, the latest guess 
being 646,000,000 bu., compared with 660,- 
000,000 as previously reported. The Rus- 
sian Information Bureau still forecasts 
an exportable surplus of 2,000,000 bu. 
of all grains. 


England—The new year finds Britain 
only in a fair way as regards business 
and industry. Employment continues to 
increase but very slowly and the iron 
and steel industry, while also showing 
slight improvement, is far below normal. 
Loss of gold by the Bank of England 
has once more been checked but at the 
close of the past year the bank’s ratio 
of reserves to liabilities was under 15 
per cent., and the lowest in about a year. 
It becomes increasingly apparent that 
the League of Nations award of the 
valuable oil fields of Mosul, to England, 
has not finally closed the matter. In- 
deed, the attitude of Turkey indicates 
possible abrogation of the judgment, and 
diplomatic circles view with some alarm 
the recently formed treaties between 
Turkey and Russia. 

France—The weary battle of politics 
and finance still drags on in France, with 
apparently no one individual or party 
as yet able to unite enough adherents to 
its case to assure a balance of power. 
One after another, the various plans 
proposed have gone down to defeat and 
the deadlock continues, with the Govern- 
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Satisfied ---Prosperous Labor 


JEROME JONES in the Atlanta Journal of Labor 


“Satisfied—Prosperous Labor.” Such is the 
heading of an advertisement appearing in the 
Constitution, November 25th. We trust our 
readers saw it and will give it widespread 
publicity. 


“Here is an expensive, full-page advertise- 
ment paid for by the big banking institutions, 
commercial houses, real estate firms and manu- 
facturing enterprises of the city and carried in 
a nationally read paper, telling the country of 
the “spirit of cooperation between Capital and 
Labor in Atlanta.” The list is appended here- 
with that men may know those who thus pub- 
licly announce their recognition of the place 
of Labor as well as their avowed interest in 


the welfare of Labor. 


“The advertisement is a splendid tribute to 
that spirit of cooperation as well as public rec- 
ognition of the mutually dependent positions 
of Capital and Labor and the important part 
played by Labor in the life and progress of the 
city. The value and consequence of such spirit 
is well set forth in the ad. 


“Full knowledge,” it says, “of the spirit of 
cooperation which exists between employer 
and employee has developed in the minds of 
Atlanta’s working classes a confidence in the 
future which is today one of the city’s greatest 
assets. No great corporation contemplating a 
business venture in Atlanta may fear for a 
moment the basic factor of Labor conditions. 


“The natural consequence of this growing 
spirit of friendliness between Capital and 
Labor in Atlanta is responsible for the disap- 
pearance of strikes and in their place the tend- 
ency of wage earners to own their homes and 
make Atlanta their permanent dwelling place. 


The millions of dollars that go monthly into 
the payrolls of Atlanta are used not for fac- 
tional fights, but for investment in homes, in 
education, in wholesome recreation and other 
constructive aspects of development.” 


This is not a thing that sprang up suddenly 
or came about naturally. It was cultivated. 
It was developed. Gradually through the 
years, the city has come to realize the worth 
of Labor and by organization and education 
Labor ras been able to bridge that broad, deep 
gulf between employer and employee so that 
in the minds of the people all stand on a com- 
mon plane. 


It is because “Atlanta believes in the rights 
of the people who wear overalls as well as 
those who wear stiff collars” that she now 
“provides every inducement to keep content 
the army of people who through the working 
hours earn their living by manual labor.” It 
is this recognition of rights that has made pos- 
sible the admirable spirit of cooperation. It is 
because the captains of industry are willing to 
speak of and admit the “common ties of 
mutual cooperation” that Capital and Labor 
are being brought “closer together in Atlanta, 
and guaranteeing for the future a city where 
all men work for the common good.” 


“The Journal of Labor congratulates Atlanta 
that such an expression, coming as it does, is 
possible. We believe the entire advertisement 
is the whole-hearted, unreserved sentiment of 
those whose names appear at the end. At- 
lanta owes an everlasting debt of gratitude to 
those whose wisdom, patience, and sense of 
justice have brought about the conditions 
spoken of in the advertisement.” 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


ATLANTA 
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E PURCHASE original issues of 

securities of established industrial 
concerns and are equipped to make sugges- 
tions to corporations regarding their finan- 
cial requirements. 


Executives and directors of industrial 
enterprises will be interested in a pamphlet 
outlining the advantages from active se- 
curity markets accruing to corporations and 
stockholders, which we shall be pleased to 
~. send upon request. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


52 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


We specialize in the marketing 
of securities of established and 
successful industrial companies. 


Correspondence Invited 


New York London Boston 
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ment and Finance Minister practically 
blocked in any definite action by the 
Socialist and radical members of the 
Cabinet and Chambers. Finance Minis- 
ter Doumer’s plans have never been 
actually made clear, but, in general, they 
call for a large increase in the turn- 
over tax, its application to exports, an 
increase in the price of tobacco, under 
the State monopoly, and a radical en- 
largement of the income tax scales. 
Meanwhile, the French trade balance 
grows more unfavorable, but business 
generally is not bad, currency expansion 
has been temporarily checked, iron and 
steel output show some slight gains, and 
the franc has rallied moderately from 
its previous low levels. 

Germany—Reports from the Reich are 
somewhat conflicting, but generally op- 
timistic. Industrial activity in some parts 
of the country has declined materially in 
recent months and amounts to a prac- 
tical depression. The state revenue has 
also declined somewhat, but Germany’s 
trade balance continues to grow in her 
favor. 





Outlook for Foreign 


Trade Promising 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


AVE for one or two minor excep- 
S tions the general outlook for our 
foreign trade for 1926 is unusually prom- 
ising. Only three major markets of the 
world are in a depressed state, namely, 
Russia, France, and China, and in each 
of these there is some definite hope of 
improvement before the new year has 
well advanced. 

A resume of our export progress dur- 
ing 1925 reveals the gratifying fact that 
in spite of the recoveries of our Euro- 
pean competitors our exports of finished 
manufactures advanced in that time 
some 7 per cent. over the year 1924. In 
some lines the gains were, of course, 
much more spectacular, notably in auto- 
mobiles, which increased in overseas 
sales by some 60 per cent. The total 
export figure for the year will prob- 
ably be over $4,900,000,000. A conspicu- 
ous contributor to the gains of this year 
over last was, of course, the 25 per cent. 
increase in the value of cotton ship- 
ments. The only important classes of 
manufactured articles which registered a 
decline were in the field of iron and steel, 
and certain lumber products. 

From a regional point of view our 
exports seem to be grcwing rapidly in 
all parts of the world excepting Asia, 
where political disturbances in China 
and the modification of reconstruction 
needs in Japan have for a time slowed 
down the export prospects. 

In Latin America we seem to be go- 
ing forward rapidly in spite of the in- 
tensive drive by our European com- 
petitors. The only exception to this 
being in the case of Cuba, where the 
diminishing buying power has somewhat 
curtailed import movements. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that our exports to 
South America are running at 20 per cent 
over last year, giving an indication that 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 





Another Evidence of the 
High Degree of Safety of 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Listed below are $10,000,000 of original issues of First Mortgage 
Bonds sold by us, of which over $8,500,000 were outstanding when 
called during the past year, before their maturity. Investors 
who purchased these bonds have received, in addition to the full 
payment of principal and interest, call premiums of from 2% 
to 4% representing over a quarter of a million dollars of profit. 


This is one of the best indications of the conservative judg- 
ment of the American Bond & Mortgage Company in the First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond field, and also bears out emphatic- 
ally our estimates of real estate values and rental returns. 


These issues are typical of the strong security safe-guarding 
all First Mortgage Bonds sold by us over a long period of 
years, during which time our capital and surplus has steadily 
grown until it now exceeds $7,500,000. 


Occupying a pre-eminent position in the First Mortgage 
investment field, the American Bond & Mortgage Company is 
well qualified to serve conservative investors. 


Outstanding Original Call Called for 

When Called Issue Name Price Payment 
$192,500 $225,000 Ainslie Apartments . : : 102 May 15, 1925 
205,500 275,000 Belle Plaine and Kedvale Apartments . 102 Feb. 15, 1925 
*1,000,000 1,100,000 Broadway and 74th Street » siuiacematie ; 103 Nov. 15, 1925 
**1,350,000 1,500,000 Claman Hotel . : ‘ : 103 Sept. 1, 1925 
1,425,000 1,650,000 Eastern Building Corporation . ‘ , 103 Mar. 1, 1925 
100,000 110,000 Jonquil Hotel . ‘ ; ‘ 102 Feb. 10, 1925 
65,000 65,000 Kenilworth Court Apartments ’ 102 Aug. 6, 1925 
875,000 1,000,000 Loew’s Commercial oe and Theatre 104 May 1, 1925 
1,440,000 1,800,000 Loew’s Theatres . > . 103 Oct. 15, 1925 
26,500 50,000 Norman Building . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 102 Apr. 1, 1925 
500,000 550,000 Palace Theatre . ‘ mn ‘ ‘ 103 Oct. 15, 1925 
40,500 46,500 Roycroft Apartments. , ° P 102 June 25, 1925 
315,000 385,000 Stratford Building . ; ‘ 102 Sept. 15, 1925 
1,055,000 1,300,000 Fox Office Building and Studios . . 102% Jan. 30, 1926 


*This issue was refinanced by a large savings bank for 
$1,000,000, the outstanding principal amount, at 512%. 


**This issue was also refinanced by a large savings bank at 
5% interest rate for $1,300,000. 


We earnestly advise that you write for information regarding 
new and attractive issues now being offered for sale to yield 6! %. 


Write for Booklet F-228 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 345 Madison Avenue, New York 
Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Customer-Ownership 


Over 25,000 persons have invested in Associated 
securities of whom a majority are customers and 
employees. This represents a growth from less than 
1,000 shareholders in 1919 to the present number. 


Customer ownership, fostered and developed by 
public utilities, has grown to such proportions that 
it has given a new meaning to “public” in public 
utility. Not only do the utilities serve the public but 





of persons. 


and sound securities. 








they are in a large measure owned by it. This 
in turn has added a new responsibility to manage- 
ment. It is incumbent upon a public utility to pro- 
vide not only adequate service but also responsible 
financial management represented in sound securi- 
ties, especially when these are held by large numbers 


Customer ownership is helping slowly to revolu- 
tionize the investing and savings habits of thousands 
of persons in offering safe securities with good yields 
which the customer of limited means may purchase 
on a partial payment plan. 
third of customer-investors use the savings plan. 


The management of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company is fully aware of this double responsi- 
bility to its public in providing dependable service 


Approximately one- 





We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities and 
securities, write to its subsidiary 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 














61 Broadway New York 
BIGGER | ose: 
6% Safe 8% 
First Mortgage 


; PROF ITS 
Budgeting 


Your volume of business may 

be satisfactory, but what 

about profits? 

Take the first step to bigger 

we by budgeting your 
usiness, Our special report 

shows how other concerns 


are profiting by budgets. A 
copy gratis on request 





Babson’ R Div. 11 
Babson Park Massachusetts 


LARGEST 6TATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


far) 
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Real Estate Bonds 


The bond you want—issued by 
any of the standard houses of 
issue—at prices that will save you 
money and increase your income. 
Some legal for trust funds yield- 
ing up to 7.10%—others guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest 
yielding 6.70%. 


Write for current ‘offerings 
and copy of BOND DIGEST D5. 


Real Estate Bonds 
All Issues 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 





Bond Exchange Corporation 
of NEW YORK 


Seventy-four Broadway 


NEW YORK 
Hanover 7702 
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in the highly competitive markets of the 
southern continent we are holding our 
own. 

So much for the general outlook which, 
as indicated, is quite promising. A par- 
ticularly gratifying feature of the im- 
mediate outlook is the recovery of busi- 
ness in Great Britain, where the prospect 
is reported as encouraging with a steady 
decrease of unemployment with figures 
for the first time registering lower than 
those of last year. Industries are being 
materially helped by easier money and 
lowering prices in many essential raw 
materials. The automobile manufacturers 
are working in day and night shifts. 

On the continent, however, the situa- 
tion momentarily, at least, is not quite so 
promising, a reversal of the situation 
which has prevailed in past months. The 
French outlook is, of course, decidedly 
unsettled because of fiscal and currency 
difficulties which have resulted in an 
abnormal acceleration of production, 
pyramiding of orders, and accumulation 
of stocks. While this has meant a re- 
duction of unemployment to negligible 
figures and record output in leading in- 
dustries, the more substantial and con- 
servative elements in trade and industry 
are not by any means satisfied with the 
prospect. 

Germany continues to present an un- 
favorable situation with all industries, 
save perhaps chemicals and electrical 
lines, reporting an unsatisfactory basis. 


Less Activity in Italy 


In Italy for the first time in many 
months there are certain unfavorable 
factors in evidence, and a slight relaxa- 
tion of industrial activity due, to a cer- 
tain extent, to seasonal conditions. 
Though the situation is still in the main 
quite unstable, any American firms like- 
ly to meet Italian competition might 
well watch conditions in that country, 
especially in automobiles, tires, electrical 
and textile wares. 

From the less important commercial 
areas of Europe in the Balkans, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Iberian Peninsula, re- 
ports are slightly less favorable than 
those of recent months. 

In the Far East the Chinese situation 
continues to be dubious, but there has 
been a gratifying improvement, accord- 
ing to the latest dispatches, in Japan, 
Australia and India. High prices of raw 
materials, notably rubber, continue to 
stimulate import activities into British 
Malaysia and the adjoining islands. 

In Latin America the bright spots for 
the opening months of the year appear 
to be in Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and 
Central America. Cuba still continues to 
struggle under the burden of low price 
sugar, and Brazil, though favored with 
unusually high exchange rates, reports 
that importers seem cautious about 
capitalizing their opportunities fearing a 
possible break, and are very anxious 
also to liquidate accumulated stocks in 
many important lines. 

The Argentine situation though mo- 
mentarily sluggish in the field of im- 
ports, gives definite promise of materia! 
improvement early in the new year be- 
cause of marked active export move- 
ments of wool and prospects of a large 
linseed crop. There is a general tone 
of caution with reference to credits 
which are being closely scrutinized in 
connection with the increasing number 
of commercial failures. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 























1926—A Year of Progress 
Unparalleled in’ Alabama 


ve in the history of ALABAMA has a single year been witness to a 
more amazing progress than 1925. 


With mighty strides, new capital has come in millions to the treasure 
house of minerals in Alabama’s ore-studded hills. It has pushed its way 
into the rich Piedmont section where the textile industry was never more 
flourishing. It has found inviting fields in Alabama’s fertile farming lands 
where practically every known variety of staple crop and farm produce can 
be cultivated profitably. It has moved southward to the Gulf Coast where 
the Satsuma orange grows and the products of mill, mine, factory and farm 
in Alabama, find their outlet to the sea. 


The Pioneering Period for Industry and 
Agriculture In Alabama Has Passed 


Where a decade ago, the investment in Alabama enterprises was counted 
in millions, it is now reckoned in hundreds of millions. Where a decade ago 
this investment was restricted to a few outlets it now spreads over many 
hundred avenues of activity. Where a decade ago, only a few of the far 
seeing envisioned the tremendous possibilities of Alabama’s resources, now 
a chorus of authoritative voices, acclaim the state of Alabama as the nation’s 
most inviting field for capital. 


In this great drama of PROGRESS, Alabama Power Company, supplying 
light and power to farm, fireside and factory, is playing an important role. It is 
extending its transmission lines to serve new industries, and the growing needs of 
Alabama towns and cities. It is spending a million a month on new developments, 
improvements, extensions and the like. And like the rest of Alabama, it has its 
ear attuned to the music of progress—‘“‘the whir of the spindle, the voice of the 
farm, the roar of the furnace, and the pulsing throb of industrial activity” heard 
everywhere in Alabama as the new year dawns. 


For Complete Information 
ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 
Alabama Has Neither Write 


Income nor Inheritance 


Tax 
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Wait or Work? 


In most partial payment plans 
your money does not draw in- 
terest till the price of the bond 
is completed—it has to wait. 


In the Prudence Partial Payment 
Plan your $10 a month draws 
the full Prudence rate of interest 
during process of accumulation 
—it is put to work! It means 


514% on every $10 you put by! 


Send for particulars of 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N. Y.StateBanking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162 RemsenSt. 
smn TEAR OU Tumuassne 
The Prudence Company, Inc.F.M.575 
331 Madison Ave.,at 43rdSt.,N.Y.C. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on 
my part please send booklet “The 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan.” 























For 
35 Years 


F. J, Lisman & Company 
have Specialized in Invest- 
ment Securities 


Common 
Sense 
Dictates Consultation 


With Specialists in 
Investment Matters 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 
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Railroad Facilities 


Now Adequate 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HERE is going on, especially in the 

Central West, a strong agitation 
for the development of inland water- 
ways. This is alluded to here, not to 
discuss inland waterway development, 
but with reference to one of the main 
arguments advanced for it. The argu- 
ment in question is that the capacity of 
the railways is inadequate to the de- 
mands of freight business, that the limit 
beyond which their capacity cannot be 
increased is being approached and that 
canals should be built and rivers im- 
proved to handle the excess business. 

Happily for railway security owners 
and the public, the argument above out- 
lined regarding railway capacity is un- 
sound. 

First, excepting in the extreme South- 
east the railways now have surplus 
capacity. This is due to the fact that 
during the last five years passenger busi- 
ness has declined and freight business 
has increased but slightly, while mean- 
time the railways have gone ahead in- 
vesting large amounts of capital for the 
intensive expansion of their lines and 
equipment. In most parts of the country 
the railways could now easily handle ten 
to twenty-five per cent. more freight 
business than they handled in 1925. 

To whatever causes the arrested 
growth of traffic within recent years may 
have been due, it has had the effect of 
giving the railways time and opportunity 
to develop their facilities up to and be- 
yond the current demands of business. 

The advantages of this from the 
standpoint of security owners and the 
public are obvious. When and where 
railways have surplus capacity they can 
render better service than without it 
and handle increased business without a 
corresponding increase in costs and with 
resultant increase of net earnings. As 
net earnings increase the time comes 
nearer when reductions of rates may be 
made where they will do the most good. 

Secondly, there is no physical limit 
to the extent to which the capacity of 
existing railway lines can be increased. 
The failure of railway capacity to be 
expanded sufficiently to meet the de- 
mands of traffic in pre-war and war 
years was due not to physical but to fi- 
nancial limitations resulting from a 
policy of regulation which unduly re- 
stricted the net return earned. The net 
annual increase in railway property in- 
vestment declined from $1,100,000,000 in 
1911 to less than $300,000,000 in 1916. 
That explains why railway capacity be- 
came inadequate. 

It may or may not be true that the 
needed increase in transportation capa- 
city could be most economically secured 
by development of inland waterways. It 
unquestionably is true that under a pol- 
icy of government regulation that will 
encourage large investments in railways 
their capacity can be increased without 
limit, and improvements can be made 
which, like improvements that have been 
made within recent years, will steadily 
reduce the cost of rendering railway 
service. 
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Our January 
Investment ( 
Suggestions 


embody a diversified 
list of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks selected 
to meet the require- 
ments of individual 
investors. 


A copy will be sent upon request 


H. D. Williams 
= & Co. 


120 Broadway 


sTocK 
EXCHANGE 


New York 





























...++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


. ... Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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A Happy New Yea 


from 





An Old Institution 
"[ he Chemical National Bank offers 


you the season’s greetings, and 
knowing from 102 years of experi- 
ence how much the prosperity of 
a business and the happiness of a 
home depend upon a firm financial 
foundation, it takes the liberty to 
wish you expansion in your depos- 
its, caution in your disbursements, 
wisdom in your investments, 
and a trust fund for your family 
with a good bank to look after it. 








CHEMICAL 
| 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
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RECORD OF 
INVESTMENTS 


can be kept in a most 
convenient way by 
the use of our spe- 
cially prepared loose- 
leaf folder. These 
folders contain de- 
tachable sheets, 
properly marked and 
spaced for keeping 
complete information 
regarding all income- 
producing property 
(bonds, stocks, mort- 
gages, and real 
estate) —time pur- 
chased, price paid, 
income therefrom, 
etc. There are also 
sheets for keeping 
records pertaining to 
all forms of insur- 
ance, 


Ask for Folder XP-102 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Bostoa Philadelphia Cleveland 
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Expensive 
Optimism 





T’S easy to be optimistic 

when everyone else is— 

but in the stock market it 
usually proves expensive. 


If You Have A 
Profit— 


Now is the time to go over 
every stock you own and 
decide which to hold and 
which to sell. 


Definite and valuable ad- 
vice that will help you de- 
cide correctly is in our latest 
bulletin. A copy free. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
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Good Demand for 
Sound Investments 


By Paul V. Shields 


Shields & Company 


‘* the year just closed, new security 
offerings, exclusive of Government 
financing, reached the unprecedented 
total of $7,000,000,000, but nevertheless 
were insufficient to meet investment de- 
mand, as indicated by the rapidity with 
which new offerings have been absorbed. 
It is expected that competition for new 
securities will-be even keener in 1926. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the volume of funds for investment will 
be as large as during 1925, but in esti- 
mating the demand for securities three 
important factors must be taken into 
consideration: the volume of building 
and construction, the condition of the 
railroads, and the requirements of for- 
eign borrowers. 

Opinions on the outlook for building 
during 1926 are nearly equally divided, 


. but the more conservative viewpoint 


is that the shortage in construction, re- 
sulting from the war, has been made up 
and that construction in 1926 will not 
equal the six billion dollar total of 1925. 
Any decrease in expenditures for this 
purpose will enlarge the volume of funds 
available for investment in other fields. 

For many years the railroads have 
been one of the largest users of Amer- 
ican investment capital, but prosperity 
has enabled them to finance a large part 
of their expenditures and improvements 
from surplus earnings. The volume of 
railroad securities offered in 1925 was 
little more than half the amount offered 
in 1924 and the generally excellent con- 
dition of roadbed and equipment pre- 
cludes the necessity of a heavy volume 
of financing in 1926. 

There will be a heavy demand for 
capital for foreign investment, but al- 
ready there is a tendency on the part 
of some European governments to cur- 
tail their borrowings in this country. 
The German Foreign Office recently cut 
down drastically proposed American 
loans by German states and cities. 

The outlook for 1926 seems to be for 
higher bond prices and consequently 
lower yields. In view of these cir- 
cumstances there should be a well-sus- 
tained demand for high-grade invest- 
ment stocks. 


Building in 1926 
to Equal 1925 


By W. J. Moore 


President, American Bond & Mortgage 
Company 


T= year 1926 will probably be as ac- 
tive in the general construction of 
buildings of all types, both here and 
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throughout the nation, as was the rec- 
ord-breaking year just closed. 

There is little doubt that the construc- 
tion industry will proceed with greater 
caution than during 1925, and as a result 
will find itself in sounder shape than it 
has been for many years past. The safe- 
guards which have assured sound con- 
struction in those buildings financed and 
supervised by reputable mortgage com- 
panies, will tend more than ever to stab- 
ilize these investments. How much bet- 
ter standards and improved efficiency 
will affect prices cannot be predicted, 
but there is no doubt that the present 
movement among contractors, archi- 
tects, material men and surety com- 
panies will result in owner and occupant 
receiving more for their money, if they 
have to pay as much. 

The figures on first mortgage real 
estate bonds are interesting to note. 
Investments in these have grown from 
$50,000,000 in 1920 to’more than $500,000,- 
000 to-day. This seems to reflect a new 
phase in the psychology of the investing 
public. The development of first mort- 
gage real estate securities and the 
amount of money actually invested 
shows the degree to which the public 
has given its confidence to this form of 
investment. Funds are now put into 
building projects in other cities with 
the same confidence that they are in- 
vested in the house of one’s neighbor. 
The experienced judgment of real estate 
experts now answers for the more or 
less uncertain personal opinions of other 
days. It has been seen that a building 
shortage will continue despite the load 
that 1926 is expected to carry. The years 
ahead seem to offer, therefore, an ex- 
cellent opportunity both to the builder 
and to the investor in first mortgage 
real estate bonds. 


Progress of Joint 
Stock Laud Banks 


By W. W. Arnett, Jr. 
of Brooke, Stokes & Co. 


i Genes year 1925 has been one of the 
most successful in the history of 
Joint Stock Land Banks. They have 
closed a satisfactory volume of new 
loans, have been successful in market- 
ing their bonds at higher prices than 
ever before and it is apparent that the 
banks enjoy the confidence of both farm- 
ers and investors to a constantly in- 
creasing extent. 

Although the farm mortgage business 
was not especially active during the 
year, Joint Stock Land Banks closed a 
total of $109,688,150 new loans during 
the ten months’ period ended October 
31, and loans outstanding totalled $526,- 
041 676 on that date. Federal Land 
Banks closed a total of $106,737,500 loans 
during the same period indicating that 
new business was about equally divided. 

Not only the bonds but also the stocks 
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of Joint Stock Land Banks showed not- 
able advances in market price during 
the year and, if anything, the increase in 
stocks was more marked than in bonds. 

The outlook for the year 1926 is ex- 
cellent and it is likely that the banks 
will not only enjoy a good bond market 
but also fiind a good supply of farm 
mortgages. Since the banks work un- 
der conditions which are largely con- 
trolled by the market for bonds and 
the market for mortgage loans, this is 
an important point, and unless indica- 
tions are misleading, 1926 will see -a 
condition where the banks will be able 
to place a large volume of mortgage 
loans and at the same time sell a large 
volume of farm loan bonds with an ample 
margin between the rates of interest 
on the two out of which to pay ex- 
penses and provide for earnings. 





GrowingInterestin 
Unlisted Securities 
By C. Lester Horn 


President, C. Lester Horn & Co., Inc. 


 ‘edanresorianggaed never before in any one 
twelve months’ period has the in- 
vesting public recognized as fully as 
during 1925 the possibilities to be found 
in the unlisted securities market. In 
fact, one of the outstanding features of 
the year in this field of finance has been 
the remarkable increase of public inter- 
est in unlisted securities, and the great 
number of investors who have revised 
former policies and who now include 
a considerable percentage of unlisted 
and inactive listed securities in their 
holdings. Not only has this applied to 
investors, for there is noted a more 
liberal attitude on the part of at least 
some of the larger banking institutions 
in the matter of collateral loans upon 
unlisted issues; this is due in part to 
further improvement in facilities for 
the purchase and sale of these issues, 
and to some extent to more complete 
publication of the authentic market 
quotations by financial publications. 

As to what may be in store for the 
investor in “over-the-counter” securities 
in 1926, it seems highly probable that 
(1) There will be a large number of con- 
solidations which will result in higher 
market values for securities of the com- 
panies concerned; (2) the number of 
companies resuming or entering the list 
of dividend payers will be equally as 
large or larger than in 1925, with the 
usual market value recognition; (3) com- 
panies in some lines which have given 
evidence of “turning the corner” will 
undoubtedly experience an increasing 
volume of business of a more profitable 
character, while those in other lines 
vhich have been operating on high 
cale production will no doubt early in 
the year reach or pass the peak of their 
prosperity for the present cycle, if in- 
deed they have not already done so; 
(4) banking and similar institutions 
hould benefit from a further increas- 
ing volume of profitable business; (5) 
further expansion of business activity 
will probably cause a further stiffening 
of interest rates which would naturally 
be reflected in slightly lower values for 
long time bonds. 








How Insurance Rates May Be Reduced 


A full report on your plant might save you 
thousands of dollars. 


Many a budget committee disposes of insurance items with the 
words, “Insurance Rates are arbitrary—we must consider their high 
cost as a necessary evil.” 













But the fact of the matter is that on many industrial buildings, 
plants and warehouses, where a variety of conditions enter into rate 
making, thousands of dollars may be saved in premiums by the 
application of the best Fire Prevention principles. 












Inspections are made by this company through its staff of expert 
Fire Prevention Engineers whose suggestions and advice have re- 
sulted in better conditions, with the consequent rate reductions, in 
many famous plants the country over. 













You or your insurance representative can secure the details of 
this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman oF THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, PresipenrT. 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 































Inside Stories of Great ‘Corporations 


Southern Railway 


Described by railroaders as “one of the most 
remarkable examples of transportation achieve- 
ment the world has ever seen.” 


Persistent application of earnings to property 
enabled the road to expand net income available 
for dividends 151% in ten years. Read the 
results in special articles in America’s authorita- 
tive daily newspaper of finance and business. 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


42-44 New St. New York 


Attach this coupon to your check for $2.50 for a three months’ 
trial subscription. 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Conservative 
Accounts 
Solicited 


Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


Inquiries Invited 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















Successful 


Investors 


are usually those who 
made a thorough investi- 
gation and analysis first 








of what they are buying. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
Use it. There is no 
obligation, 


We buy and sell 100 
share or odd lots, listed 
and unlisted securities. 


Write for Free Booklet J-7 on 
“Trading Methods” 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York City 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prices of Sound Dividend Paying Stocks Should 
Reflect Larger Demand in 1926 


By J. G. Donley 


RICES on the Stock Exchange are 

made by supply and demand, and 
these two factors are influenced by a 
number of things, such as sentiment, 
politics, earnings, the popular concep- 
tion of the general outlook, and various 
fads and fancies of speculative operat- 
ors and their following. 

And the supply and demand factors 
must be studied from the broad and 
the narrow viewpoints; that is, with re- 
gard to the total national supply of se- 
curities and the aggregate nation-wide 
demand, and also with regard to the 
immediate technical position of the se- 
curity market itself. For instance, al- 
though there was no change in outside 
factors, a temporarily large supply of 
spéculatively held stocks acting upon a 
temporarily restricted demand brought 
about the 8-point decline in the 50-stock 
averages early last November. 

This difference is pointed out for the 
reason that a long look ahead must 
give first consideration to the broader 
phase of supply and demand. From the 
broader viewpoint, the outlook is for 
generally higher prices for dividend- 
paying stocks during 1926. Tax reduc- 
tions have turned the stream of large 
capital away from low-yield, tax-ex- 
empt bonds and back into the old chan- 
nels of investment where the highest 
yields compatible with safety are to be 
found. Meanwhile, there has been no 
important increase in the total supply 
of such securities, and the army of small 
investors has, in the aggregate, taken 
millions of them out of the market. 


From the stock market point of view 
the business outlook, at least for the 
first six months of 1926, is also favor- 
able. Railroad prosperity can no longer 
be denied, and it is counted upon to 
replace the building boom in sustaining 
the pace of business. To maintain their 
position in the transportation scheme, 
railroads must speed up both freight and 








passenger schedules, which will entail 
large expenditures for oil-electric loco- 
motives, improved roadbed, etc. Elec- 
trification on a large scale will likely 
proceed in consonance with super-power 
developments. With the trend of motor 
construction toward all-steel bodies, 
with increased demands from the rail- 
roads, and with steel replacing wood in 
many directions, as in office and house- 
hold furniture, the outlook for this ma- 
jor industry is very good. And, under- 
lying all this, the agricultural situation 
is definitely headed toward improvement. 

Encouraged by the Locarno peace 
pact, Europe should make marked. for- 
ward strides during 1926, a development 
which, from the stock market viewpoint, 
will react with greatest force upon ship- 
ping stocks. It will also find reflection 
in an impetus to the foreign market- 
ing plans of the automobile, machine, 
railway equipment, leather, shoe, fur- 
niture, textile and other industries. 

The stock market has given a very 
good account of itself since the drastic 
decline of last November. The rails and 
oils, contrary to logical expectations at 
the time, did not become involved in the 
wave of liquidation, despite drastic losses 
in the motor group. And the strength 
in these two groups was sufficient to 
restore equilibrium in the general list 
much sooner than expected. The gen- 
eral market, as reflected by the 50- 
stock averages, has succeeded, not only 
in recovering all its loss, but also in ris- 
ing two points above the November high 
record. 


The writer’s opinion, based on the 
foregoing, is that the trend of stock 
prices will be sharply upward during the 
first quarter of 1926, with rails, oils, and 
steels in the lead. During this period 
the motors should recover something of 
their earlier prominence. Thereafter, 
some reaction; but sound dividend pay- 
ers should be held. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Earns. 1925 Div. 


Stock 


Air Reduction 
Alitea (ROIS is kce'ns ss 
Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. Beet Sugar .... 
Ase. COR kw sukascs ss 
Amer. Car & Fdy .... 
Amer. Hide pfd....... 
Amer. Locomotive .... 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.. 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 
Amer. W. W. & El... 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Cop......... 
Assoc. Dry Goods .... 
Atch. Top. & S. Fe... 
Atlantic Refining...... 


Baldwin Loco. ........ 
Baltimore & Ohio .... 
Bethlehem Steel 
Brook-Man. Trans..... 
Brook. Union Gas..... 
Brook.-Edison 
Brown Shoe 


California Pack. 
California Pete 
Central Leather pfd... 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chandler Motor ...... 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. 
Chi. Mil., & St. P. pfd.. 
Chi. & Nor. West..... 
Chile Copper 
Chryster Gorp. .2..0:03.: 
CORB ONE aicwieieieivinis ave 
Col. Fuel & Iron 


eeeereee 


eeeeee 


Crucible Steel ........ 
Cuba Cane Sug........ 
Cuban-Amer. Sug. .... 


Davison Chem. ....... 
Del. & Hudson........ 
Detroit Edison ....... 
Dodge Bros. “A” ..... 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 


Elec. Power & Light... 


Endicott Johnson ..... 
| iy | ti. alk * Se ae 


Famous Players 
Fleischmann Co. 
Freeport Texas 


Gen. Asphalt .......... 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gen. Ry. Signal ...... 
Goodrich, B. F. s.:00064 
Goodyear Tire, Pr. pfd. 
Great Northern Pfd... 
Gulf States Steel...... 


Hudson & Manhat.... 
Hudson Motor 


eeecece 


Illinois Central ........ 
Interboro R. T. ....... 
Int. Bus. Machine .... 
Int. Harvester ........ 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd..... 
Int. Nickel 
St: FOE vases écaicax 


Kelly-Springfield 
Kennecott Copper 


eeeee 





‘is *Number of shares. 


28, 1925. 
ended September 30, 1925. 


Par Amt.Out Book Earns 


No 


000 omit 
$191* 
2,178* 
26,000 
150* 
41,233 
600* 


11,048 
500* 
60,998 
903* 
45,000 
917,344 . 
10,000 
40,000 
150,000 
599* 
232,410 
50,000 


20,000 
151,945 
180,152 

770* 

483* 
59,754 
8,400 


489 
17,377 
33,299 

1,123* 

280* 

72,533 
115,846 
145,156 
109,776 

678* 

500* 
34,236 

1,500* 

3,600* 

472* 
63,250 
55,000 

500* 
10,000 


235* 
42,503 
62,458 

1,935* 

133,085 


1,589* 
20,268 
112,482 


236* 
1,500* 
730* 


19,876 
180,287 
5,162* 
325* 
601* 
15,000 
249,477 
12,272 


39,995 
1,320* 


121,051 
35,000 
151* 
99,877 
51,725 
41,835 
20,000 


9,096 
3,864* 


(a) Partly extra. 
(e) Years ended October 31. 
(k) None being paid, accumulation, 60% %. 


m=>months 


60 $8.48 $8.00, 9 m 


Val. 1924 
69 7.25 
158 8.02 
126 6.10t 
205 20.51 
129 7.004 
92 4.13 
118 9.80 
146 12.60 
55 5.63 
141 18.15 
217 - 11.31 
13 1.98 
168 ‘Nil 
71 2.24 
18 4,95 
coe Some 
156 6.60 
243 Nil 
i 9.19 
157 2.56 

57 3.23¢ 
67 1.17 
119 §=13.83 
74 = 12.40¢ 
91 12.643 
51 2.47 
oe Nil 
40 2.92 
22 481 
coe 1697 
oe Nil 
See 4.20 
27 2.58 
30 3.56 
3 10.00 
104 1.05 
40 4.41 
108 7.43 
56 9.64 
29 3.81 
143 4.55h 
9 2.868 
36 6.028 
84 0.28 
sce «= 
109 12.30 
0s 446 
173 12.46 
25 2.60 
53 6.94 
ou 6.26 
101 20.08 
23 6.51 
42 Nil 
158 6.05 
154 21.13 
62 at 
20 3.33 
20 10.27 
110 81.08 
ee 7.18 
138 7.48 
104 3.33 
20 6.11™ 
~oo- Sea 
73 Nilm 
147 = 14.77 
180 §=11.86 
100 Nil 
33 1.43¢ 
162 5.16 
37 Nil 
44 2.02 


(f) Years ended June 30. 
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(b) None being paid, accumulation, 146%4%. 
(zg) Years ended September 30. 
(n) Years ended June 30. 
(t) Year ended March 31, 1925. 


Paid 


Since 


1924 
1922 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1920 
1925 
1925 
1918 
1925 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1920 
1928 
1925 
1923 


1904 
1923 


1920 
1923 
1923 
1917 
1922 
1899 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1920 
1924 


1923 
1907 
1916 
1915 
1920 
1920 
1917 
1901 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1923 


1892 
1924 


1925 
1923 


1917 
1924 
1918 


1923 


Price 
Range 


93- 30; 
92- 34; 
74- 8; 
108- 24; 
164- 22; 
100- 20; 
142- 7; 
110- 9; 
123- 24; 
50- 18; 
148- 36; 
135- 91; 
42- 1 
170- 16; 
105- 28; 
35- 4; 
124- 75; 
157- 78; 


156- 27; 
96- 28; 
156- 38; 
42- 9; 
83- 20; 
131- 82; 
118- 23; 


106- 34; 


ae 


44- 12; 


76- 6; 
60- 11; 
81- 20; 
156- 83; 
149- 91; 


48;’ 


°21~'24 
°20-'24 
°15-'24 
"15-'24 
"15-'24 
°15-'24 
"15-'24 
°15-'24 
"15-'24 
°19-'24 
"15-'24 
°15-'24 
"21-'24 
"15-'24 
"16-'24 
*19-'24 
°10-'24 
'20-'24 
°15-'24 
°15-'24 
"17-'24 
°23-'24 
°15-'24 
"15-'24 
"14-'24 


"17-24 
"18-'24 


; °15-’24 
; °17-’24 
; 19-24 
; °15-'24 
; °15-’24 
; 715-24 
; °15-'24 
; 21-24 
; 19-24 
; 715-’24 
; 20-24 
; °15-’24 
; 14-24 


20-24 
-16-’24 
"16-24 
20-24 
’20-'24 
"15-24 
"15-’24 


Listed 1925 


170-105 ; 


"22-24 


Listed 1925 


150- 47; 


123- 40; 
90- 32; 
64- 7; 
160- 14; 
322-109 ; 
18- 8; 


’19-’24 
"15-’24 


"19-24 
°23-'24 
719-24 
"10-24 
"15-’24 
"21-24 


Listed 1925 


88- 17; 
108- 88; 
128- 51; 
193- 25; 

29- 4; 
36- 20; 
118- 81; 
39- 9; 
119- 24; 
150- 67; 
128- 19; 
57- 11; 
92- 19; 


62- 10; 
64- 15; 


’20-’24 
"23-24 
"15-24 
"16-24 


"22-’24 
"23-’24 


"15-’24 
’22-'24 
20-24 
"18-24 
"15-24 
"16-24 
"17-’24 
"21 ’24 
"15-24 


(c) Year ended March 31, 1925. 
(h) Years ended August 3 


Prices 


1925 Pres. 
High Low Prices 
1173%- 8634 112 
1165%- 80 114 
vem 8 
wa 32% 
296 -158'% on” 
1153%4- 97% 110 
75%- 58% 60 
144%-104% 118 
138 - 903% 137 
47%- 375% 47 
77%- 47% 75 
14444-1305 142 
76%- 34% 70 
64%4- 34% 41 
53%- 35% 50 
613%- 461%4 56 
137 -116% 136 
117%4- 95% 109 
146 -107 131 
9414- 71 93 
531%4- 37 48 
64 - 35% 58 
100%- 754% 76 
156%-1205% 134 
157 - 64% 133 
136%4-100%4 129 
32%- 23% 32 
71 - 4914 65 
644%- 43% 63 
52 -27% 48 
130%- 89% 127 
2814- 19 
80%- 47% ~=80 
37%- 30% = 34 
253 -108% 196 
1773%4- 80 150 
4844- 324% 37 
86 - 453% 84 
97 -744% 94 
90%- 60% 90 
415%- 32% 40 
8454- 6444 80 
14%- 7% 9 
3314- 20 23 
493%4- 27% 40 
155 -133% 149 
15914-110 135 
483%4- 21% 43 
271%4-134% 231 
40%- 17% 30 
74%- 63% 68 
 39Y%4- 206% 838 
11434- 90% 107 
171%- 75 168 
2AR- 8 20 
70 -42% 66 
3371%4-227% 331 
14934- 645% 116 
8034- 68 72 
74%- 36% 62 
10814-103 107 
823%- 60 80 
95%4- 67% 93 
383%%- 21% 35 
13914- 33% 110 
125%4-111 123 
344%4- 13% 29 
176%4-110 146 
138%4- 96% 131 
5234- 27 41 
4814- 244% 45 
76 - 48% 64 
21%- 12% 18 
59144- 46% 56 


(d) Years ended April 
(j) Year ended February 
(p) Estimate for full year 1925, based on income for nine months 
(m) Years ended November 30. 


65 



































Yield 
Jo 
4.52 
3.42 
6.40 

12.05 
3.22 
5.50 


14.96 
5.12 
6.25 
6.70 
6.32 
2.16 
6.00 
5.08 
5.18 
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5.46 
3.85 
4.40 


7.12 







































John Moody’s 


Review and 
Forecast 


| ~=6- 1925-1926 


R. Moopy’s 

Review and 
Forecast is looked 
forward to each 
year by thousands 
of investors and 
business men for 
guidance and 
preparation for 
‘their business and 
investment prob- 
lems for the year 
ahead. Mr. Moody 
has achieved such 
notable success in 
this work that the 
requests for his 

Forecast quickly 
deplete the avail- 
able supply. 


To acquaint in- 
vestors and busi- | 
ness men with our 
work and aim we 
distribute copies 
of this Forecast 
upon request and 
without charge. 
Inquiries will be 
answered as long 
as the supply lasts. 








Ready January 7. | 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 
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“WALL STREET 
POINTERS 





Busses in 1926 


HERE has been such a stir about 

bus competition with steam rail- 
roads and trolley lines that it is rather 
surprising to learn that total bus regis- 
tration in the whole United States for 
1925 is estimated at only 70,000. If the 
bus is a necessary and important link 
in our scheme of transportation, there 
should be room for many more, and the 
bus manufacturing industry should be 
only in its infancy. Many observers be- 
lieve that the bus industry is in about the 
same position today that the truck man- 
ufacturing industry occupied in 1921, and 
consequently they look for rapid forward 
strides in production during 1926. In 
many parts of the country, steam rail- 
roads and trolley lines have taken over 
competing bus lines and have extended 
the service. It is reported that one im- 
portant railroad has recently ordered 400 
busses, and the Public Service Railway 
Company, New Jersey, has ordered 333 
busses. But perhaps the development 
that will speed the growth of bus trans- 
portation more than anything else is the 
rapid completion of a major system of 
hard-surfaced highways which gridirons 
the country. When there is added to this 
the plans for super-highways, which elim- 
inate cross-overs and enable traffic to 
move rapidly into and out of congested 
centers of population, there can be little 
doubt that the bus is going to come into 
its own at an accelerated pace in 1926. 


Bus Stocks to Buy 


Back in 1921, when it was pointed out 
here that the motor truck industry was 
due for a period of accelerated progress, 
Mack Trucks was recommended as the 
most attractive truck stock to buy for 
a long pull. Mack Truck stock was then 
around 20 to 25, while the high record this 
year was 242. It was not difficult about 
five years ago to pick Mack as the 
“comer” among truck stocks; it is diffi- 
cult now to select one stock of a bus- 
making company which seems more likely 
than any other to lead the upward 
movement in this group because of large 
prospective earnings and the speculative 
and investment appeal of the stock. 


Pierce-Arrow 

Pierce-Arrow common is, of course, at 
this stage a speculative stock. There 
are 250,000 shares of no par value out- 
standing, ahead of which are $10,000,000 
8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, 
and only $4,200,000 in 8 per cent. bonds, 
due March 1, 1943. In 1923 the company 
funded its bank loans into the bonds now 
outstanding. Last year an issue of $2,- 
500,000 notes to banks were paid off, and 
the prior preference stock was called 
for redemption. The bus department 
seems likely to become the most import- 
ant end of Pierce-Arrow’s business, al- 
though passenger cars and trucks will 
not suffer from such a development. In 
the first seven months of 1925, bus pro- 
duction was 70 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of 1924, and the third 


quarter of 1925 showed a gain of 178 
per cent. over the corresponding period 
of 1924. Pierce-Arrow’s earnings record 
in recent years has not been inspiring, 
but the stock is recommended on future 
prospects rather than on present reve- 
nues. For the first nine months of 1925 
net income was equal to $8.76 per share 
on the preferred stock, compared with 
$2.60 per share in the same period of 
1924. The common earned $1.11 in the 
first nine months of 1925, compared with 
nothing for the previous four years. 
Pierce-Arrow common should well re- 
pay those who have the patience to hold 
through thick and thin for the next three 
or four years. 


Another “Comer” 


The importance of Yellow Truck & 
Coach in the bus field is revealed by the 
recent announcement of the largest or- 
der for motor coach equipment ever 
written. The street railway operating 
department of the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey has placed an 
order for 333 coaches, to cost about $3,- 
000,000. These busses are mainly for use 
on city streets, as contrasted with Pierce- 
Arrow’s development of interurban and 
long distance busses. In the public util- 
ity field, Yellow Coach seems to be in 
a very strong position, and the stock of 
this concern looks like an attractive 
speculation. 


White Motor 


For those who want a more stable, divi- 
dend-paying stock, with an opportunity 
to participate in the future development 
of the bus manufacturing industry, White 
Motor should be attractive. White has 
shown a consistent ability to earn be- 
tween $8 and $10 per share on its 500,000 
shares of $50-par capital stock for the 
last four years, with 1925 earnings esti- 
mated at $9 a share. Average profits for 
the nine years ended with 1924 were equal 
to slightly more than $6 per share on 
the stock now outstanding. A $4 annual 
dividend rate has been maintained since 
1917. While earnings for 1925 have not 
shown the rate of improvement that was 
expected, the outlook is unclouded and 
the manufacture of busses is becoming 
an increasingly important part of the 
company’s business. 


Atchison 

An expert railroad analyst has selected 
Atchison as the railroad most likely to 
do something handsome for its stock- 
holders, within the reasonably near fu- 
ture, in the shape of a stock dividend. 
On the strength of this analysis a great 
deal of new buying has come into Atchi- 
son which has lifted the price to a new 
high record. Atchison is one of the 
highest grade investment railroad stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange, and with 
other rails in its class moving sharply 
upward, it would seem to be entitled to 
its day of speculative favor, whether or 
not the long predicted stock dividend 
materializes. 
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A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. 


Established 1884 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks—Bonds 


Cotton—Grain 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


BRANCHES: 


Philadelphia, Pa. Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. Butte, Mont. 
Pasadena, Cal. Houston, Texas 


Private wire connections with Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. 


























About Important People 























C, E. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 





HARRY R. SWARTZ has been elect- 
ed president of R. Hoe & Company, 
the largest manufacturers of printing 
presses in the world. 

Richard V. Taylor, Democrat, of Mo- 
bile, Ala., has been nominated by Pres- 
ident Coolidge for membership on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
President also submitted the nomination 
of Thomas F. Woodlock of New York. 
Dr. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton 
University has been drafted as financial 
adviser by the Government of Poland. 

George Eastman, chairman of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was elected 
an honorary member of the Synthetic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association. 

Asa F. Davison has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of operations of the 
Fleet Corporation. 

Charles L. Tyner, president of the 
Home Insurance Company, has been 
elected a director of the American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank. 

S. H. Thompson, of Quincy, Ill., was 
elected president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Joseph L. Morris has resigned as 
credit manager of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to become vice-pres- 
ident of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Julius H. Barnes, former president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, and Walter F. Frew, presi- 
dent of the Corn Exchange Bank, have 
been elected directors of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. 

J. B. Eastman became chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commision 
on January 1 under the rule of rotation. 

H. C. Freeman was named president 
of the National Cloak & Suit Company 
to succeed S. G. Rosenbaum who re- 
tired as president to become chairman of 
the board. 

E. V. Gent has been appointed man- 
ager of the Zinc Export Association, 
Inc. 

Amos L. Beaty, president and direc- 
tor of the Texas Company, was elected 
a director of the Chase National Bank 
of New York. 





Adoption of a new “bona fide uncon- 
ditional guarantee plan backed by re- 
sources held under strict legal and State 
supervision,’ embodying all the safety 
provisions indorsed by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, was announced to- 
day by G. L. Miller & Co. 

Under the new plan, which marks an 
advanced step in real estate mortgage 
bond guarantee insuring investors against 
loss, the G. L. Miller Bond and Mort- 
gage Guarantee Corporation has been 
organized under the strict provisions of 
the New York State insurance law. The 
new corporation will underwrite no other 
risks, but will hold all its resources for 
the guarantee bonds issued by the Mil- 
ler Company. 





Canada reports a favorable trade bal- 
ance of $346,000,000 for the 12 months 
ended November 30, 1925, compared with 
a favorable balance of only $245,000,000 
in the previous fiscal year. For the 1925 
period there were imports of $874,000,- 
000, while total exports reached the high 
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figure of $1,220,000,000. 





Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 





Accounts 
Carried 
on 
Conservative 


Margin 





25 Broad St. New York 
Telephone—Hanover 8030 




















Are 
OIL STOCKS 
Still a Buy? 


In September, 1925, we pointed to 
the probable period of improve- 
ment ahead in the oil industry, dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter season. 


In spite of the improvement that 
has taken place, however, oil 
stocks as a whole have not en- 
tirely regained the loss experienced 
in the recession from the late 
Spring of last year. 


Still a Buy? 


On this basis, then, should oil 
securities still be bought? Or, has 
the moderate improvement in se- 
curities fully discounted the im- 
provement in the industry? Is the 
outlook for a further marked in- 
crease in production in early 
1926, as in early 1925, with result- 
ant price cutting? 

The situation is discussed from all angles, 
specific recommendations are é, im an 
analysis of the oil industry, just presented 


to our clients. A few copies are now 
available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for FJ-15 
American Institute 


of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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How to Invest New Year Surplus Funds 


HE new year has opened with bus- 
i cen industry and general condi- 
tions in perhaps as prosperous a condi- 
tion as this country has ever before 
witnessed, outside of the abnormal and 
unhealthy inflation of actual boom pe- 
riods. And this year, the income flow 
of funds for reinvestment, which the 
average business man usually receives, is 
not only larger than in previous years, 
but is quite likely to be increased and 
augmented by larger income from cur- 
rent activities in his own line and oc- 
cupation. 

The first of the year is normally a 
time when many bonds come due and 
are repaid at their maturity, loans fall 
due and are paid, building and loan 
dividends are disbursed, interest is cred- 
ited on saving accounts, coupons on 
fixed interest loans are ripe and may 
be clipped and cashed, regular dividends 
on preferred and common stock issues 
gladden the morning’s mail and many 
other small sources of the average fixed, 
or investment, income contribute their 
bit to swelling the first of the year flow 
of earnings on invested capital. 

The proverbial toll which a merry 
rounder, sometimes called Santa Claus, 
and the other invaders of a liberal holi- 
day season, are accustomed to take, 
often draws heavily upon such income, 
and it is only too true that the first few 
weeks of the new year bring a mixture 
of joy, wrapped up in the crisp dividend 


By R. W. Schabacker 


and interest checks, and the opposite 
feeling of sorrow and unavailing thrift, 
which encloaks the myriad throngs of 
new year bills that come rolling in. 

Making allowances for the inroads of 
a happy and perhaps almost prodigal, 
holiday season, with its host of inciden- 
tal expenses, it still appears probable 
that the average business man, worker, 
or investor, has a larger sum available 
for reinvestment at the beginning of 
1926 than he has had for many years 
past. 

For the inflow of funds at the close 
of the past year and the beginning of 
the present one, has not been confined, 
in most cases, to the usual fixed income 
from bonds, stocks and other invest- 
ments. It has been augmented to a 
material degree, speaking generally, by 
extra income, resulting either directly 
or indirectly, from the prosperous con- 
dition in which our nation has stepped 
across the threshold into a new year. 

There have been more regular pay- 
ments of industrial dividends on com- 
mon stocks, there have been profits 
which might be taken on the market 
value of those stocks. There have been 
resumptions of dividends and there have 
been long lists of increased, extra cash, 
or extra stock dividends. Nor have high 
corporation earnings benefited merely 
the large investor; the trend toward re- 
warding faithful service by payments of 
bonuses to employees at. the end of the 
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A Broad Selection of Reinvestment Securities 


*Int. times earned on all bond issues. 


"4 
Int. Earned Est. Range Current Approx. 
Rate 1924 1925 1925 Price Yield 

Investment Bonds 
2.90*  3.50* 108-106 106 5.25% 
90.0 110.0 100- 99 100 5.00 
1.75 2.45 96- 90 96 5.30 
1.60 2.50 104-101 102 4.85 
7.40 9.00 106-101 104 5.75 
Speculative Bonds 
2.85 1.28 98- 92 94 8.55 
2.45 2.60 78- 68 75 6.65 
2.70 3.00 108- 90 108 6.90 
1.90 2.00 90- 81 90 5.70 
5.18 6.50 113-100 102 5.80 
Inv. Pid. Stocks 
$18 $25 102- 93 101 6.95 
23 27 99- 89 97 6.18 
44 60 148-104 140 5.00 
7 9 82- 60 80 6.32 
23 30 105- 94 100 6.00 
Spec. Pfd. Stocks 
14 17 93- 91 91 TA 
17 20 115- 86 104 6.7 
83 — 100- 96 97 rf 
20 33 92- 74 87 8.1 
5 10 25- 18 22 8.6 
Invest. Com. Stocks 
19 14 120-104 107 25 
11 9 144- 88 117 5.2 
7 5 61- 40 56 5.4 
4 6 55- 43 53 5:7 
15 18 132-116 130 5.4 
Spec. Com. Stocks 
10 13 76- 51 72 5.6 
4 — 40- 30 35 8.6 
8 — 118-105 109 73 
2 9 60- 33 56 rf | 
4 10 97- 34 82 — 




















Some Sample Security | 
Lists 
$500 
2 Western Pacific 5’s_ of 
1946 
1 Pierce-Arrow deb 8 of 
BORG th cumin Aue ic 108 


1 Shr. Great Northern Pid 80 
1 Shr. Famous Players Com. 107 


$1,000 
1 Comp. - Tab. - Rec. 6s of 
eee err $ 520 
2 Cuba Cane Sugar 7s of 
RDS ecsaecttn cctss mys 188 
1 Shr. Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
ie | MS ern ee Sea 140 
3 Shrs. Penna R. R. Com.. 159 
$5,000 


1 Ingersoll Rand 5s of 1935 


2 Hudson-Man. Adj. 5s of 


Sh EOE OE ave eee 750 
5 Shrs. Bethlehem Steel Pfd. - 


5 Shrs. Standard Gas & 
lee: (Camo. ss.0aes yortiee 0 
5 Shrs. Dodge Bros. Pfd... 435 
10 Shrs. U. S. Rubber Com. 820 
30 Shrs. P. Lorillard Com... 1,050 


$10,000 


2 Cuba Cane Sugar 7s of 
1930 
2 Gen. Petroleum 6s of 1928 1,020 


cas caeatecaoahs Sata eicieicehatsee 1,040 

10-Shrs. N. Y., Chic. & St. 
2, aa 970 

10 Shrs. Armour & Co. Iil 
PARAS aaiein sain eiesinw owiewieau 910 

10 Shrs. Cuban Am. Sugar 
| eer ee ee 970 

10 Shrs. Atchison, Top. & S. 
De NEON 6555.5.5%s crac wrainsis a 1,300 


20 Shrs. Central Steel Com. 1,440 

20 Shrs. Marland Oil Com.. 1,120 

5 Shrs. Eastman Kodak 
OT ale Oe a ar 550 




















year has been constantly growing and 
probably not far from $100,000,000 has 
thus been paid out to workers in the 
New York district alone within the past 
month. Savings bank deposits and 
Christmas savings funds increased stead- 
ily during 1925, and the larger volume 
of these are also having their effect 
upon the potential buying power of re- 
investment funds, to say nothing of the 
greater measure of liberality in the giv- 
ing of cash gifts through the holiday 
season. 

On the whole, then, the average 
American citizen should have a tidy sum 
just about this time, and, while the 
temptation to “blow in” a good share of 
it is always present, the average Amer- 
ican citizen is also keen enough to know 
that such funds are the easiest and most 
rapid means of building up a future in- 
come, through the medium of sound in- 
vestment methods. 

“What shall I do with my money?” 
is a question seldom heard on the lips 
of the average man, because every-day 
needs are always present, and, besides, 
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such a question might easily be taken 





S after definite advice and information. 
But the question must often be asked 
in the mind of the man who is truly in- 
tent upon getting ahead, who is sincere 
in his efforts to prepare the way and 
make easier the road for his old age 
and for the growing lives in his care. 
| Granted that the Christmas balances 
are to go into investments of some kind, 
into true “capital expenditures,” rather 
than for current expenses, the problem 
becomes one of selection. Buying any 
stock or bond is often worse than buy- 
ing none. The important problem is that 
of buying “good” stocks and “good” 
bonds. Safety of principal must usually 
be the first factor and following that 
comes the element of interest return and 
then the more speculative consideration 
of probable appreciation in value. 

With both the stock and bond mar- 
kets not far from record high levels, 
the argument for savings bank deposits 
must be admittedly a little stronger than 
usual. But so long as there are indi- 
vidual stocks and bonds, of a high de- 
gree of excellence and strength, which 
offer a yield of 5 to 6 per cent. and more, 
with apparent safety of principal, the 
purchase of such securties must remain 
by far the most attractive medium for 
the utilization of surplus and invest- 
ment funds. 





Diversification Important 


Each individual investor has his own 
problems of selection and diversification 
to work out, but diversification is per- 
haps the most important thing, in a gen- 
eral way. In other words, “don’t put 
all your eggs in one basket.” The 
widow with children to support should 
buy chiefly investment bonds; the pros- 
perous business man, with plenty of in- 
surance, with a good business, and with 
children grown up, might buy chiefly the 
more speculative brand of stocks. And 
between these two extremes are the 
multitude of individual cases and con- 
ditions which must be considered from 
their individual circumstances. 

In a general way, the accompanying 
list of bonds and stocks attempts to 
present a broad selection of representa- 
tive securities, classified according to 
the degree in which they range from the 
strictly safe, investment class, down to 
the speculative, high-yield, group. From 
such a list the investor should be able 
to select a list which, with proper divers- 
ification, fits his own peculiar position, 
and his ability to take risk with regard 
to the character of his list in the rein- 
vestment of first of the year funds. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
secured 7 per cent. notes are outstand- 
ing to the amount of $6,000,000, and are 
due May 15, 1930. The notes are well 
secured by $10,000,000 of the company’s 
unified 4%4s of 1964, which are in turn 
secured by a first lien on over 500 miles 
of road. Bond interest is being earned 
with a comfortable margin and the issue 
stands high in the strictly investment 
type of bond. Short maturity makes 
_ fluctuation in market price improb- 
able. 

There are $30,000,000 of Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company, first consol- 
idated mortgage gold 5s of 1939, now 
outstanding. Bonds are secured by a 
direct first lien on over 650 miles of track 





















as a “boast” rather than true seeking . 











Buy This Bond 


For a Safe Income 
of Over 6% 


When you invest in the 6% 
Secured Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of Cities Service Power 
& Light Company you get un- 
usual safeguards for your 
money—and a permanent in- 
come of over 6%. 


These Bonds are backed by one 
of the largest and most suc- 
cessful public utility organiza- 
tions in the country. 


Net earnings of Cities Service 
Power & Light Company are 
more than 4 times as much as 
the interest charges on these 
bonds—a safety ratio of 4 to 1. 


Send for Circular CLB-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
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as well as by indirect pledge of other 


high-grade securities. Strictly an in- 
vestment issue. 

Computing - Tabulating - Recording 
Company, 30-year, sinking fund gold 6 
per cent. bonds of 1941, are assumed by 
International Business Machines Com- 
pany, successor to the former by change 
of name. There are only $5,000,000 of 
the issue still outstanding and they are 
redeemable at 105. Meanwhile the is- 
sue enjoys a high investment rating and 
shows nearly a 6 per cent. yield, withal, 
to maturity. Coupons are $500 and $1,- 
000. 

Among the more speculative of the 
bond issues, the $7,000,000 of Cuba Cane 
Sugar Corporation convertible deben- 
ture 7s of 1930, appear attractive. Cur- 
rent yield is better than 8% per cent., 
due to the temerity of investors who are 
worried over the current low quotations 
of Cuban raw sugar, of which this com- 
pany is one of the largest producers. 
The bonds are unquestionably speculat- 
ive, but Cuba Cane is in strong financial 
position and should be able to weather 
the present depression with safety and 
come through into more prosperous con- 
ditions than ever, when the higher cost 
producers and the weaker competition 
have been weeded out. The convertible 
feature would not become valuable un- 
der a price of 46 for the common stock. 


Hudson & Manhattan 


Interest at the full coupon rate has 
been cumulative and regularly paid since 
1920, on the $33,000,000 of Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad Company, adjust- 
ment income 5s of 1957. The company 
operates the Hudson Tubes between 
New York City, Hoboken, Jersey City, 
Newark, etc., and has enjoyed the ben- 
efits of metropolitan growth without 5- 
cent fare limitations. The bonds are 
not in an investment class but offer 
a high yield, with satisfactory measure 
of safety. Coupon $500 and $1,000. 

General Petroleum Corporation has 
outstanding slightly more than $9,000,000 
of its 5-year gold 6 per cent. notes, which 
are due April 15, 1928. Interest is be- 
ing earned with a wide margin, the 
company is in good financial position, 
yield is fair, and since the bonds will 
be redeemed at 105 within the next few 
years, it is improbable that the mar- 
ket would decline much below par no 
matter what the rest of the market may 
do. Coupon $500 and $1,000. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company con- 
vertible second preferred stock may be 
classed among the high grade preferred 
issues, though its convertible feature has 
carried its price up to rather speculative 
levels. The stock is entitled to $7 per 
annum cumulative dividends and is also 
convertible at any time into common 
stock, par for par. The yield of 5 per 
cent. is not yet too low to give the 
stock some income attractions, and 
there are also further possibilities in a 
speculative way through the convertible 
feature. 

The other preferred stocks in this 
group are all apparently safe so far as 
dividends are concerned, but the varying 
degrees of safety are denoted by the 
rate of yield at which they are selling. 
Du Pont deNemours 6 per cent. deben- 
ture preferred is perhaps the strongest 
investment of the group, while Bethle- 
hem Steel 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 


ferred has limitations bordering on the 
more speculative class. 

Among the latter group, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock presents def- 
inite attractions. The company has def- 
initely emerged from the long post- 
war depression, into outright prosper- 
ity, but traces of the darker days still 
linger in an accumulation of over $30 
a share in back dividends. Such ar- 
rears may be expected to be disposed of 
some time this year and would bring the 
theoretical price of the preferred issue 
down to below 75, where a yield of well 
over 9 per cent. is presented. 

Metro-Goldwyn Motion Picture 7 per 
cent. preferred stock is outstanding in 
comparatively small amount, is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and is 
the only stock available in the company, 
since the voting issue is held by Loew’s 
Inc. The preferred stock has a par 
value of $27 a share at which price it is 
callable any time. The annual dividend 
amounts to $1.89, being 7 per cent. on 
the par value. That dividend is cur- 
rently being earned about 5 times over 
and the stock appears to offer definite, 
indeed, almost certain, opportunity of 
market appreciation. 


Famous Players 


Among the high grade investment 
common stocks, listed in the preceding 
table, Famous Players-Lasky, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, and 
Standard Gas & Electric have all. re- 
warded their holders liberally in the past 
year, but capitalization has been thus 
increased and per share earnings show 
a decline for 1925 compared with 1924. 
Net income of these companies, how- 
ever, promises to continue its increase, 
and in at least one issue, Famous Play- 
ers, the dividend yield is very attrac- 
tive. 
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Both Pennsylvania Railroad and Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe were men- 
tioned in the last issue of Forbes, and 
still look attractive for further market 
advance, as well as for genuine invest- 
ment purchase. : 


General Steel common stock must be 
ranked in the speculative group both 
because it is a small independent, and 
because of its recent debut into trading 
on the New York Curb Exchange. The 
company operates in Ohio and manufac- 
tures specialized and high grade classes 
of steel goods. Profits have been steady 
and have shown rapid gains in recent 
years, and financial position is conse- 
quently growing stronger continually. 
Rapid advance of the stock this year 
has lowered the dividend yield but 1925 
estimated earnings are still over 18 per 
cent. on market price. 

P. Lorillard Company issues no in- 
terim statements and it is practically 
impossible to even estimate how earn- 
ings ran for 1925. The company has 
been handicapped by lack of a popular 
brand of low priced cigarettes, but ad- 
vertising campaigns have increased sales 
on Murad cigarettes, and Muriel cigars, 
two of its popular brands. Prospect is 
purely speculative but the yield com- 
pensates for the risk involved. 

Marland Oil Company common has 
had rapid advances but indicated earn- 
ings for the past year are still over 15 
per cent. on the market valuation and 
there appear to be-further speculative 
possiblities in the issue. After its spec- 
tacular advance to nearly par, United 
States Rubber Company common stock 
has reacted rapidly and now appears 
once more in a satisfactory buying 
range. The stock is a pure speculation 
even at current levels, but, considered 
as such, there are compensating chances 
for further profits in the issue. 





Public Utilities 


Consolidate 


By Thomas B. Pratt 


of Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


HE public utilities of the United 

States have passed through a year 
of extraordinary development, both as 
to plant expansion and market for se- 
curities. 

The outstanding feature for the year, 
in so far as plant is concerned, has been 
the consolidation of properties through 
purchase by large holding companies. 
This has brought about a further ex- 
tension of high-tension transmission 
lines of electric light and power prop- 
erties and a consequent reduction in 
operating costs. This is a movement 
which will undoubtedly show further 
growth during 1926 and there are also 
indications of consolidations among the 
large holding companies themselves. 
The tendency of the industry is very 
similar to that which took place in the 
telephone industry many years ago. 

The most important feature of the 
public utility situation is the growing 
confidence of the investing public in 
public utility securities. These secur- 
ities are rapidly taking the place long 


held by railroad securities. The abil- 
ity to market successfully holding com- 
pany securities, a good proportion of 
which have been junior securities such 
as notes, preferred or class “A” stocks, 
has permitted the absorption of smal- 
ler groups of properties by the larger 
holding companies on a scale seldom if 
ever equalled in the industry. 

An interesting factor of the public 
utility situation is the growing impor- 
tance of the motor bus. So far, own- 
ership of motor bus lines has been lo- 
calized, the industry still being too much 
in its infancy to attract large capital. 
Its development, however, has been 
steady and the companies on the whole 
have been quite prosperous. Undoubt- 
edly there will develop in the next year 
or two a movement to merge some of 
the companies now operating and to 
establish larger and more efficient oper- 
ating concerns. There is apparently no 
question but that the motor bus is here 
to stay, not only for the short haul 
within cities, but also for longer hauls 
between the larger cities. 

The year 1926 should witness the con- 
tinuation of the movement of consolida- 
tion among the public utility companies, 
a further increase in net earnings re- 
sulting from more efficient and central- 
ized management, a large volume of new 
financing both for construction and re- 
funding Purposes and a decided advance 
in the status of the motor bus industry. 
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The Florida Question Answered With Facts 


(Continued from page 36) 


Between 1912 and 1922, the number 
of central electric generating stations in 
Florida was doubled. The total revenues 
of these stations increased four-fold. 
The power used in generating elec- 
tricity rose from 33,837 horsepower to 
94,507, and now it exceeds 100,000. Out- 
put of electricity increased from 25,896,- 
000 kilowatt hours to 131,390,000 kilowatt 
hours. This is exclusive of the generat- 
ing stations of electric railways. 


Reclaiming Everglades 


In the south central section of Flor- 
ida, stretching south from Lake Okee- 
chobee and including that lake, are the 
Everglades, 2,892,000 acres in extent. To 
drain and reclaim this vast overflowed 
region, more than $12,000,000 has been 
spent, but that sum is smaller than the 
amount already invested in farms, towns, 
roads, sugar mills, and railroads in the 
sections where drainage has made set- 
tlement possible. 


From a point north of Lake Okee- 
chobee, to the southern coast, the Ever- 
glades extend 140 miles. At their widest 
point they measure 70 miles. The aver- 
age dimensions are about 90 by 40 
miles. 


Florida’s public school system is more 
than 100 years old, but like the state 
itself, the most rapid development has 
been confined to the comparatively re- 
cent past. 


In 1905, the University of Florida (for 
men) was established at Gainesville, and 
the Florida State College for Women, at 
Tallahasee. These two institutions 
mark the apex of the state’s educational 
system. In addition there are 2,635 com- 
mon schools, 272 high schools, two other 
state schools for higher education, six- 
teen denominational colleges, and two 
industrial schools—one for boys and one 
for girls. 


The University of Florida, starting 
with 136 students in 1905, now has an 
attendance of 1,479. The State College 
for Women, with its schools of home 
economics, education, music, and arts 
and sciences, is housed in twelve brick 
buildings and has an enrollment of 
1,205. 


Public Education 


Florida spends from $8,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 annually for public education The 
State School Fund owns 70,000 acres of 
land in the Everglades, worth approx- 
imately $1,000,000. In addition, this fund 
receives 25 per cent. of the proceeds of 
the sale of all state lands in the Ever- 
glades. ° 

Already Florida’s manufactured prod- 
ucts run up to an annual total value in 
the neighborhood of $200,000,000, though 
comparatively little attention and effort 
has been devoted to industry. Available 
raw materials have determined what 
should be manufactured; thus, because of 
vast tracts of pine and other lumber, the 
manufacture of lumber and_ timber 


amounts to some $50,000,000 a year while 
turpentine and rosin are valued at $15,- 
100,000. 

The cigar and cigarette industry, con- 
centrated largely at Tampa and Key 
West, turns out products valued at $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000, and cigar boxes 


to the value of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
a year are manufactured. 

To provide for the state’s enormous 
shipments of fruit and vegetables, the 
packing box industry turns out an annu- 
al product valued at $3,500,000. 

Thus industry springs naturally from 
resources and raw materials. Several 
sugar mills have been built in connection 
with sugar plantations in the Everglades. 
At Groveland is a flower garden 170 
acres in extent with another 500 acres 
being prepared, the largest flower garden 
in the world—a riot of color, a paradise 
of perfume. It is not for show, how- 
ever. It is a factory for the extraction 
of essential oils and perfumes—one of 
the first in America. It was located 
in Florida, rather than elsewhere, be- 
cause the flowers could be grown in the 
open instead of under glass and no fuel 
was required to maintain the proper 
temperature. 

In Florida is to be found the first ful- 
ler’s earth mined in America. Fuller’s 
earth is used in filtering crude petrole- 
um and in manufacturing woolen goods. 
More of this valuable material comes 

from northwest Florida and southwest 
Georgia than from any other part of 
the United States. 


A Varied List 


Florida is interested in manufacturing 
naval stores, canned goods, syrup, com- 
mercial fertilizer. The unusual facilities of 
the state have also made it possible to 
produce such things as tapioca, paper, 
lumber from palmetto trees, brushes and 
brooms from the same trees. Experiments 
in the raising of rubber trees are being 
actively carried on. 

Florida ships each year about 50,000,- 
000 pounds of salt water fish, 125,000 
barrels of oysters, clams, shrimps and 
crabs, and 9,000,000 sponges. These 
products are valued at $25,000,000 a year. 

With such resources and with such 
a varied list of manufacturing possibil- 
ities, Florida feels that her industrial 
future will take care of itself. When 
the proper time comes, the necessary 
capital will be forthcoming to develop 
the state’s resources. Transportation is 
already provided for in large measure. 
Markets, both in Florida and outside, 
already exist. Labor will come, just as 
hundreds of thousands of people have 
alreadv come for other purposes. 








Bank Clearings 

















Bank clearings throughout the coun- 
try, as revealed in weekly reports to the 
Federal Reserve Board, are below the 
high levels of late in 1925, but are still 
considerably ahead of the corresponding 
weeks in previous years. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








This Year 35 3 t00 

Y k , ' ’ 

li ieupbadeeses 587,880, 
Philadelphia ,701,000 
Cleveland .. 654,439,000 
Richmond ... 298,480,000 
PRE. ince ceceses 272,262,000 
Chicago ..cccceseee 1,256,082,000 
St. Lomis......00000¢ 302,740,000 
Minneapolis 185,122,000 
Kansas Ci 275,201,000 

Dallas cccccccccecess 168,201, 
San Francisco...... 725,302, 587,526,000 
Total secccccsscces $13,172,104,000 $11,414,891,000 











Bauer, Pond & Vivian 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE == NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE—HANOVER 4335 








$100 
Bonds 


Send for our booklet, 
“The Formula for 
Wealth,” showing 
how a fortune may 
be built by accumu- 
lation of $100 bonds. 


Ask for Copy M-14 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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OILS 


| Current activity in all se- 
curities is significant to 
everyone interested in the 
market. 


Our Statistical Department 


has prepared for distribu- 
tion a 


Special Report 


containing a concise review 
of the oil situation, market 
prices and trends, latest 
developments in the fields, 
and many other valuable 
facts for the investor and 
trader. 


Copy Sent Free 
on request for Booklet F4 


HERKINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 








150 Broadway New York City 


| Telephone Rector 0260 
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Before 
you buy bonds, 
send for this 
book 


If you desire to in- 
crease the average yield 
from your investments 
during 1926, you will 
find it well worth while 
to consider the new 
bond issues announced 
in our “Advanced Of- 
ferings” book. They 
are safe and pay inter- 
est up to 7 per cent. 
Write today for book- 
let B-1505. 


G.LMILLER & CO. 


1MCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


Offices and Representatives in 
q Principal Cities. 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Can Co—Declared an extra ° 


cash dividend of 3 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock. Stockholders on Feb. 9 vote 
on proposal to reduce par value of the 
common stock from $100 to $25, follow- 
ing which a stock dividend of 50 per 
cent. would be paid, making the terms 
of exchange six new shares, par $25, for 
each old share,.$100 par. To preserve 
the equality of voting power between the 
preferred and common stock, each share 
of preferred would be given six votes. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—State of 
Prussia has withdrawn its objections to 
the recent deal whereby Harriman & Co. 
and this company acquired important zinc 
interests from the George Von Giesche 
Heirs Mining Co. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad—Placed 
orders for $6,000,000 new equipment. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Initiated dividends on the common stock 
by declaration of two distributions—one 
of $2 a share and the other $1 a share, 
The $2 dividend applies for the period 
from the organization of the company 
to Sept. 30, 1925, and the $1 dividend for 
the period from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925. 
Both dividends are payable Jan. 20. 
President Dahl at next meeting will 
recommend the purchase of 67 of the 
new triplex car units, or 201 cars, at a 
cost of between $4,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000. Each unit consists of three cars 
on four trucks. 


Butterick Co. — President Wilder de- 
nied rumors that Butterick Co. would 
merge with Pictorial Review Co., or that 


it would be taken over by a chain store 
system. 


Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
Declared a dividend of 7 per cent. on 
account of accumulations on the pre- 
ferred stock in addition to a regular 
quarterly payment of 134 per cent. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, in 
exercising his office as Director General 
of Railroads, does not contemplate an ex- 
tension of the government loan to the 
C. M. & St. Paul, according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the “Wall. Street 
News.” 

Chrysler Corp.—Stockholders approved 
splitting up the common stock by at- 
thorizing a new issue of 3,200,000 shares 
of no par value in place of the present 
authorized 800,000 no par common shares. 
Exchange will be on basis of four new 
for one old share. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Reports 
net income of $9,373,497 for the 12 
months ended Nov. 30, 1925; same period 
1924, $6,374,849. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Kansas 
City plant resumed operations after hav- 
ing been closed two years. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—Will 
build a new $500,000 plant in Milwakee. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—shipments for 
11 months ended Nov. 30, 1925, amounted 
to 242,614 cars, compared with 211,669 
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cars in same period of 1924. Shipments 
by Graham Brothers, motor truck manu- 
facturers, a subsidiary, for same period 
amounted to 21,415 trucks, compared 
with 9,484 trucks shipped in first 11 
months of 1924, an increase of more than 
125 per cent. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Stockholders will 
vote on plan for meeting the back divi- 
dends on the first preferred stock by 
distribution of $1 a share in cash and 
$25 in 7 per cent. first preferred con- 
vertible stock, and subsequently a set- 
tlement of accumulated dividends on the 
second preferred by distribution of 
common stock to be taken at a valuation 
of not less than $25 a share. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of $1 a share on the com- 
mon stock. 

Ford Motor Co.—Enrollments under 
the weekly purchase plan in November, 
1925, reached 31,425, more than twice 
the number recorded for the same month 
of 1924. 

Foundation Co.—President Doty, on re- 
turning from a trip to Peru, declared that 
about $20,000,000 of South American busi- 
ness has been booked. 

General Baking Corp.—A resolution 
has been introduced in the House direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission tec 
make a “thorough investigation” into 
charges that a $400,000,000 bread trust 
was in process of formation. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales of Gen- 
eral Motors by dealers to users in No- 
vember, 1925, were 60,371 cars and trucks, 
compared with 33,095 in November, 1924. 
Delco Light Co. a_ subsidiary, has 
doubled plant capacity “to provide for 


the 1926 Frigidaire (electric refrigera- 
tors) output. 


Great Northern Ry.—Announced $22,- 
000,000 improvement program which in- 
cludes $10,000,000 to build the Cascade 
tunnel, lowering by 1,000 feet Great 
Northern’s crossing of the Cascade 
Mountains, and $12,000,000 to be laid 
out within a year on other betterments. 

General Tire & Rubber Co.—Declared 
an extra dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
common stock. 


International Business Machines 
Corp.—Earned $14.20 a share in first 
nine months of 1925. 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Placed on market a new steam 
generator which, according to company’s 
engineers, will considerably reduce both 
construction and operation costs of 
power plants. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Planning 
additions to Baltimore plant which will 
add 40 per cent. to facilities. 


National Railways of Mexico—Press 
report from Mexico City quoted Mariano 
Cabrera, a director, as stating that the 
road held second place in potential pro- 
duction of petroleum in Mexico, with 
the Hausteca Petroleum. Co. (Pan- 
American control) first. 
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National Cash Register Co.—Negotia- 
tions have been virtually concluded for 
the sale of a considerable interest in the 
National Cash Register Company to Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., who have been con- 
spicuously prominent in industrial financ- 
ing during the year. The deal will in- 
volve between $60,000,000 and $75,000,- 
000, and it is expected that a public 
offering of securities aggregating ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 will be made in 
the near future. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Connecticut Public Untilities 
Commission granted the New England 
Transportation Co., a subsidiary, six out 
of ten applications for bus routes. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co—Common 
stockholders will be given the right to 
subscribe to a new issue of common 
stock of about $1,000,000, at $100 a share 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of present 
holdings. 

Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co. — Sold $15,000,000 first mort- 
gage 15-year convertible 6 per cent. sink- 
ing fund bonds, due Dec. 15, 1940, at 99 
and interest, the proceeds to be used (a) 
to acquire a lubricating plant of 1,500 
barrels daily capacity and all of the cap- 
ital stock of the Los Angeles Midway 
Pipe Line Co., which owns a pipe line 
system of approximately 126 miles; (b) 
to retire indebtedness incurred for other 
extensions already made; and (c) for 
additional working capital. Increased 
production of crude oil in Mexico to 
140,000 barrels a day, compared with 
150,000 barrels a day in December and 
75,000 barrels a day in September, 1925. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received an 
order for 1,000 additional gondola cars 
from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
500 hopper, 50 coath, and 9 passenger and 
baggage cars from the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, 400 steel gondolas and 300 
composite cars from the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway, and 525 box 
cars and 300 hoppers from the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Rand-Kardex Bureau, Inc.—Declared 
an initial dividend of 1.6 per cent. in 
common stock on the common stock. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Will re- 
build the 143-mile Muscle Shoals, Bir- 
mingham & Pensacola Railroad, recently 
acquired, at a cost of about $2,500,000. 

Servel Corporation—Made merchan- 
dising contract with Edison Electric II- 
luminating Co., of Boston to market Ser- 
vel electric refrigerators throughout its 
territory. 

Stutz Motor Car Co. of America—Re- 
ceived orders for immediate shipment for 
1,010 of the new eight-cylinder models. 
Sales in 1925 approximated 2,500. cars. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.—En- 
tered new year with record volume of 
construction work on books. Much of 
this work will carry through to 1927. 
Stockholders approved creation of 1,- 
000,000 shares of no par capital stock, of 
which 666,457 shares will be exchanged 
for 265,867 shares outstanding at the rate 
of 2% for 1. 

Ware Radio Corp.—Placed in the hands 
of receiver. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—De- 
clared extra dividend of $1 a share. 

Willys-Overland Co.—1925 shipments 
to Dec. 9 showed increase of more than 
50,000 cars over same period in 1924. 
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Wiscons in —WHERE PROGRESS IS AN 


ideal and a habit—where the Earth is 
generous with treasures both mineral and 
agricultural—is the territory of the oper- 
ating subsidiaries of the North West 
Utilities Company, whose six companies 
furnish essential public services to 149 


communities and serve an approximate 
population of 338,000. 


PIONEERS IN HARNESSING ELECTRI- 
city to farm work, fortunate in the ready 
availability of water power, the operating 
companies of the North West Utilities 
Company are responding to the important 
needs of a versatile, progressive and pros- 
perous State. 


THE NORTH WEST UTILITIES COM- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, whose operating com- 
panies furnish essential public services to 
1,332 communities in 19 states. 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street -Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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How Much Money 
Do You Need 


4 before you can retire e@ 





LMOST anyonecan re- 
tire on full pay when 
‘ae days ‘are over 
—and this without entail- 
ing any great sacrifice 
during the earlier years. 
It can be done by putting 
away one-fifth, or one- 
sixth, or even one-eighth 
of your income and let- 
ting the magic power of 
compound interest build 
up the sum you require. 
How this plan will help 
you attain any financial 
goal is explained and illus- 
trated in the book “Ac- 
cumulation Tables,” sent 
on request. 


| rn lel Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely supe- 
rior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 
you the facts and figures. 







































































Send your 
name and 
address for a 

complimen- 

tary copy of 
this book. 











ADDRESS ‘ 








Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


| 672 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




























































Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


















































Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Has Building Boom Reached Its Peak? 
How to Select First Mortgage Bonds 


By R. D. Maxwell 


WO schools of thought have come to 
the forefront in the building indus- 
try. Qme is composed of the insurance 
companies and the other the mortgage 
bond houses. Early in the month of De- 
cember the former charged that trouble 
confronts the builder in New York, espe- 
cially those who persist in constructing 
skyscrapers and great apartment house 
structures. Figurés are cited which tend 
to show that the supply has far exceeded 
the demand and that rents are sagging. 
On the other side of the fence we find 
the second school disagreeing with the 
insurance companies and trust companies. 
The mortgage bond companies admit that 
construction in some localities has been 
overdone, but they claim at the same time 
that there is still room for the right type 
of building in the right place. This applies 
not only to New York but to every com- 
munity of any size in the United States. 
The agitation which has arisen as a re- 
sult of the controversy has many angles, 
one of which is the claim that the older 
real estate finance houses are trying to 
drive the “smaller fry’ out of the 
field. Still others maintain that there is an 
attempt being made to bring about a cessa- 
tion of building in order to put a crimp 
in the building trades unions and to force 
a drop in prices of building materials. 


Results Should Be Beneficial 


How true any of the above reasons are 
is open to conjecture. One thing is cer- 
tain, however merited or timely the agi- 
tation may be, it is generally believed 
that it will have an effect. Already there 
has been an appointment of a committee 
to consider the situation, and the possi- 
bilities are that a campaign of education 
may result which will, in the long run, 
be more effective than any legislation 
that could be passed to correct the situa- 
tion. 

Some prominent individuals have even 
gone so far as to advocate a moratorium 
on building for a year with no loans for 
structures to be finished in 1926. Others 
do not go as far as this but believe that 
no loans for 1927 completions would be 
more temperate and help to stabilize the 
industry. 

Should this latter step be taken it is 
thought that rentals would show a ten- 
dency to rise. Rents have been resisting 
increasing pressure and any cessation of 
building would eventually result in an eas- 
ing of this pressure. Very few tenants 
have as yet found landlords ready to make 
concessions of any great proportions, which 
is one of the reasons that lead financing 
institutions to believe 1926 will witness 
another record year in construction work. 

Another and probably more tangible rea- 
son given by interested houses is the pres- 
ent prosperity prevailing in this country. 
The industry has helped to maintain this 
prosperity and last year the amount spent 
for construction purposes was approxi- 
mately $5,750,000,000. There are those who 
are now predicting a $7,000,000,000 year 
for 1926. If business conditions in the 
United States were not good, with reason- 
able prospects of remaining so for some 
time to come, there might be expected a 


curtailment of building activity—a slow- 
ing down of the momentum established 
during the last three or four years. Con- 
ditions are, however, excellent, with defi- 
nite signs of stability. 

The reader is apt to question whether 
a building shortage still exists. The 
writer has already expressed his opinion 
in previous issues, but a recent statement 
by a well known economist is of interest 
in this connection. He finds that in the 
five years of underbuilding, 1917 to 1921, 
the actual volume of construction was no 
less than $5,149,000,000 below the normal 
requirement of that period. He also con- 
tends that the shortage increased during 
the next two years and that 1924 was the 
first year in which any headway was made 
in eliminating it. 

Time for Caution 


On January 1, 1925, he estimated, the 
shortage amounted to no less than $11,097,- 
000,000. In speaking of the total, however, 
he did not in any sense mean that on that 
date there was an actual or urgent short- 
age at that value, that people were going 
without roofs over their heads and that 
business was suffering serious hardship be- 
cause of inadequate quarters. Everyday 
observation, the increasing stabilization of 
rents and the evidence of over-building 
in some quarters offer sufficient proof that 
this was not so, at least in any general 
sense. What he meant was that the cumu- 
lative total of under-building in the seven 
years, 1917 to 1923, which has not been 
offset by the overbuilding of the year 1924, 
amounted to that figure. 

It is also of interest to note that the con- 
sensus among many financial institutions 
is one of optimism. They are going ahead 
in the belief that actual construction oper- 
ations will continue on a high level for 
the time being and that unless a serious 
credit stringency occurs, building activity, 
by a process of shifting from one district 
to another and from one type of structure 
to another, will show a gradual tapering 
off instead of a drastic collapse. 

There is no doubt but that now is the 
time for caution, particularly in the case 
of mortgage bond investors. There is 
nothing for the holders of well secured 
bonds to be concerned about. This does 
not hold true, however, of the holder of 
bonds secured by property which is badly 
located and may, perhaps, be poorly de- 
signed. In this connection Forses urges 
those who are thinking of investing in 
such securities to consider the following 
six items before making commitments: 

1. The standing and experience of the 
appraiser. 

2. The wording and date of the ap- 
praisal. 

3. An analysis of the development as 
to its location and surroundings. 

4. A statement by a trained operator as 
to the accuracy of the figures on income 
and operating expenses. 

5. The reputation and experience of the 
management and also whether the struc- 
ture is for investment or speculation. 

6. Whether the paper offered is secured 
by fee title to the lands, by leasehold in- 
terest or some other security. 
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Your Money 
is Worth 8% 


—and you can 
get it in FLORIDA 


Suppose eggs were selling 
for 50c a dozen in Hills- 
boro Junction, and at $1 
a dozen in New York. 
Where would you send 
your eggs to sell? 


Suppose first mortgage 
bonds on New York prop- 
erty paid 6%,on Minnesota 
property7% andon Florida 
property 8%, where would 
you invest your money? 
8% is the legal interest rate in 
Florida, established by law, by 
custom, by housing conditions, 
by money demand. Your money 
is worth 8% in Florida and you 
can get that rate through the 


Trust Company of Florida, on the 
safest of first mortgage security. 


What would be your gain 
if yourinvestment paid 8% ? 
It is easy to get the facts. Mail 
the coupon for free booklets. 


Write to 
"TRusT COMPANY oF Fiorrpa 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus * 


MIAMI ° GN; FLORIDA 


Name 





Street ...... 





City State 2002 














THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
| it will keep you posted on current 
5 events and their significance, enabling 

conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
| terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge, 





J.S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 




















“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 
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Peak of Real Estate 
Boom Reached 


By Frank Bailey 

Chairman, Prudence Bond Corporation 
: year 1925 has shown us still 

further development of the mortgage 
bond business—a development which 
during the past few years has astounded 
those who have handled mortgages in 
the old conservative way. 

The ease of borrowing through bond 
issues, though expensive in the extreme 
according to the old standards, has re- 
sulted in construction which previous 
to this system of lending would never 
have been possible. The small amount 
of money required to build a big build- 
ing has resulted in an enormous amount 
of large structures containing large 
amounts of space, not only in New York 
but in other cities of the United States. 
Anybody with nerve can now put up a 
big, good looking building in any good 
place. 

The test of the mortgage bond as 
handled by the mortgage bond houses 
is yet to come. Whether these large 
buildings built at peak prices are all 
going to have sufficient earning power 
to pay their interest and amortization 
is doubted by those who have had long 
experienre in real estate with its ups 
and downs. Certainly the enormous in- 
crease in space must be beyond the de- 
mand. The conservative lenders on bond 
and mortgage have not increased the 
amount of money which they will lend and 
their mortgages are in shape to weather 
any bad storm. These conservative 
lenders have already begun to restrict 
their lending, but the mortgage bond 
houses are still going on and where they 
have no responsibility excepting for their 
good name, of course, can go on with 
profit as long as they can sell. Their 
distributing power has been so enormous 
and their overhead so great that they 
must go on as long as it is possible to 
obtain bonds to sell. 

I, personally, believe that the peak of 
real estate has been reached and that 
the recession is about to start. Before 
the year is over we will be looking for 
the causes of our foolish ideas of real 
estate and will find it by looking in the 
looking glass. 





Alaska Steamship Company has pur- 
chased three ships for use in the Alaska 
trade from the Shipping Board, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. The ves- 
sels are of about 5,000 dead weight tons 
each and were bought for a total con- 
sideration of $270,000 cash. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 
$240 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,160. Many St. 
Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive sanuntiohts 
tion. Unlimited possibilities. Protected terri 
$1,000 to $3,000 investment. Experience unnecessary. 


National Kel-Lae Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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3 Globe Wernicke 
Picramsst ing Cabinets | 


are good, Very re ferere! 








Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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A Favorable 
Market Position 


O bonds can be ‘said to 
have a free market un- 
‘til enough of them are in 


.the hands of ultimate in- 
.vestors to assure a natural 


demand. 


The wide retail distribution 
of Straus Bonds is a factor 
contributing strongly to their 
favorable market position. 


These sound first mortgage 
securities strongly appeal to 
conservative investors, for 
safety, attractive yield— 5.75 
to 6.40% under present con- 
ditions, diversification, and 
a firm market. 


Straus Bonds form a 
class of securities of 
proven merit which 
should be included in 
every well-diversified 
investment account. 
Call or write for 


BOOKLET A-1611 





at once as the premier real estate security. 


| The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 








S.W. STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Averthe Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St, at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss 
To Any Investor 


© 1926—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 





























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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An oak on the U. S. Capitol grounds in 
Washington. Perfect healing of new bark 
over Davey cement filling. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
live and work 
in your vicinity 


Nearly 600 Davey Tree 
Surgeons are constantly at 
work saving the trees of 
more than 10,000 clients a 
year between Boston and 
Kansas City, and Canada 
to the Gulf. Some of them 
live near you and are 
quickly and easily avail- 
able. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,[NC. 
584 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone con- 
nections as follows: New York, 
Albany, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Indianapolis, “hi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Montreal. 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 








THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CoO., Inc. Reg. 
584 City Bank Bldg. Pat. Of. 
Kent, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please have your local representa- 
tive examine my trees and advise me as 
to their condition and needs. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
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DVANCE information about exhib- 
its at the annual automobile show 
in New York seems to confirm the im- 
pression that cars and trucks in 1926 
will show no conspicuous innovations 
but will have all the best and most 
popular features of the 1925 vehicles 
worked out more generally and with 
close attention to the perfection of de- 
tails, 

On account of the gradual spreading 
of the “no-yearly-model” policy there 
remains the possibility, however, that 
new ideas will crop out later in the 
year, unless sales continue at the rates 
of 1923, 1924, and 1925. The ideas that 
are good enough to be put into pro- 
duction, if necessary, are most likely, 
however, to be all in the hands of the 
strongest companies and can scarcely 
be marketed effectively except in con- 
nection with the products of such com- 
panies. Only new accessories have a 
better chance. The situation is inher- 
ently conservative so long as the mar- 
ket keeps up. 

A situation less satisfactory finan- 
cially might be more interesting to the 
public, as well as to some engineers and 
designers or inventors, and perhaps a 
little dissatisfaction should be encouraged 
and fostered to prevent industry from 
slumping into premature  standardiza- 
tion. The thought that cars and trucks, 
as well as taxicabs and busses, prob- 
ably will be very similar twenty years 
hence to what they are now, may be 
comfortable but it is not inspiring, and 
it does not promise much for the hope 
that by that time the industry of the 
United States will be supplying the rest 
of the world with all the types of motor 
vehicles which, severally, will be best 
suited for the great variation of nat- 
ural, social, and industrial conditions 
represented in so many radically differ- 
ent countries. 


Some Heresies Suggested 


Perhaps it would be for the good of 
all if the public began to imagine what 
features in the present vehicles might 
be dispensed with in 1926, or at least 
not unanimously accepted as the only 
possible ones, and what other conditions 
related to motoring they could wish 
to have changed. A few such heresies 
are herewith suggested. 

When cars were few and roads were 
many and poor, headlights were devised 
to light the road ahead for the speed 
maniacs whose giddy clip of 40 miles 
per hour—about the maximum then— 
could not be practiced in the daytime. 
Now, cars are many and about 200,000 
miles of road are good. Why not light 
these roads, especially if electric trans- 
mission lines are to be run out to the 
farmers anyway? And have the car 
lights do little more than to light the 
cars. A car that is seen is perhaps fully 
as safe as one whose driver thinks he 
sees everything. To others it is safer. 
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A lot of legislation stands on the 
books of 48 states, a much varied lot 
passed in ignorance of to-day’s condi- 
tions, and at various points, such as 
brakes and lights, a hindrance to me- 
chanical progress. The license plate is 
inefficient for the apprehension of cul- 
prits. Should not all this legislative rub- 
bish be swept out simultaneously, and a 
uniform statute be enacted enabling 
courts to judge every traffic case on evi- 
dence and conscience? Then the law and 
its interpretations could keep step with 
developments. 


Diversity of Types Desirable 


Busses and trucks with electric trans- 
mission are being introduced, pretty 
strongly endorsed. The system is old 
but the details are new. The engine 
for such a vehicle is not limited to gaso- 
line for fuel. And busses and trucks with 
six wheels are wedging into the market. 
No car manufacturer could try to brave 
the fashions with such proposals in 1926. 
But there is no telling about 1930. 

If the six-wheel system pans out for 
busses, there may be cars with eight 
small wheels, balloon tires, electric trans- 
mission, and no ordinary steel vehicle 
springs, as soon as dealers and the pub- 
lic will take such cars in lots of 10,000, 
or the industry feels safe in turning 
them out. 

Already some manufacturers have a 
large output in which over 90 per cent. 
is in closed cars, and the rear fenders 
are disappearing more and more in the 
bodies. It seems hard to imagine that 
the front fenders, such as they are, a 
more or less fanciful and vulnerable feat- 
ure, will be seen on all cars—in this and 
all other countries—by 1936. At least 
three or four ways to get rid of them, 
as soon as the public wants it, may be 
imagined and designed now, each with 
some special merit at other points, too. 

It has never been quite right to have 
the seat of honor right over the rear 
axle, nor to have the driver sit as far 
behind the front bumper as he does, with 
the hood between his eyes and the near- 
est traffic. These features could both 
be remedied if the engine were in the 
rear, with each cylinder probably cooled 
by a separate blast from above, as in 
the air-cooled cars. Neither are front- 
drive cars out of the question. Electric 
taxis of this type are still remembered. 

Now, near the bottom of the column, 
there is a bookful of. other possibilities 
left over. Everybody who thinks of them 
has a half-dozen patents up his sleeve. 
So they don’t come out in the light. 
But cars for the world—which cannot 
be produced economically with less than 
two to four years of preparation— 
should probably not continue to be 2 
fashion product much longer. Still the 
industry is hogtied by the public in this 

respect. Only a bold stroke can break 

the deadlock.—M. C. K. 
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AID E. P. Stevenson of Cambridge, 

Mass., to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (also 
known as the A. A. A. S.), at its conven- 
tion in Kansas City beginning December 
29: “The petroleum industry spends $9,- 
000,000 a year to get rid of chemicals 
which might be producing synthetic rub- 
ber worth $162,000,000.” And the de- 
sired inference is that there should be 
more generous financial support for pure- 
ly scientific research. The second in- 
ference is that the Government should 
supply such financial support. 

Perhaps it is going to be one of the 
live questions whether the movement 
for eliminating waste and cutting costs 
should be coddled and equipped with 
sleeping-car berths for free-pass riders 
or kept wide-awake, struggling along 
with its own resources. The cry for 
Government assistance, in this case for 
the petroleum industry, be it even for 
scientific research only, must look like 
sardonic humor to business men who 
would not like to accept gifts from the 
Government in other forms, such as the 
public ownership and management of 
properties which give more public serv- 
ice in private hands. The poor petro- 
leum industry, on the other hand, may 
have its doubts of being able to pro- 
duce the $162,000,000 worth of synthetic 
rubber for less than $171,000,000. The 
tracks of synthetic rubber seem to turn 
mostly in the direction of certain ex- 
pense and uncertain qualities and prices, 
even in Germany, and the petroleum 
industry probably knows considerable 
about that. If the Government knows 
better it might very inexpensively in- 
form the petroleum industry of the facts 
that should induce the latter to under- 
take more scientific research at its own 
expense. 


Pure Science Products 


As to simon-pure science research, 
it seems to have a hard time at the uni- 
versities where endowments roll into 
the coffers most generously. A total en- 
dowment fund of $395,000,000—the figure 
given in one instance—might be expected 
to turn out something. But does it? 
The universities do not seem to have 
much to say about the direct or in- 
direct value of their products. They 
annex a man as professor, or make him 
a doctor honoris causa, after he has 
done his great scientific stunt without 
assistance, and then point to him with 
pride. But some very small institutions 
of learning might challenge the large 
and rich ones as to important subse- 
quent work by the graduates. Would 
Pure science research do better under 
Government management, or does it 
tirst of all depend on human traits of 
character that thrive better when money 
and authority keep hands off? These 
are large questions beyond the scope 
of this column, and it is probably true 
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that costly facilities MIGHT be em- 
ployed for advancing both pure and 
applied ‘science, with eventual bene- 
fits for industry and all. Only the rec- 
ords of events show that under political 
or subsidized management such facili- 
ties are more likely to be employed in 
support of favored theories or favored 
persons. True thought and _ initiative 
are strayed by too much need of ap- 
proval. 


More Industrial Laboratories 


Private efforts, on the other hand, 
constantly rub against real difficulties 
and correctives from inside and outside. 
Thought is forced to the test. Research 
progresses according to the laws of the 
facts. Mistakes are freely corrected. 

Suppose that private efforts and those 
conducted at industrial laboratories are 
aimed mostly at. industrial results. It 
is probably still true that more prob- 


lems in pure science are discovered 
through such efforts than by sheer 
theoretical speculation. It has been 


said that pure science “of course” is 
the mother of applied science. That 
seems good logic, formally. But knowl- 
edge never moved ahead along those 
lines. Excepting mathematics, every 
natural law was demonstrated by chance 
or in practice in some way before it 
found the scientific expression which in 
turn pointed out the possibility of new 
practical applications. Possibly intu- 
ition, a highly composite mental faculty 
apparently reflecting in a single per- 
ception a multitude of observations and 
experiences, should be considered the 
mother of both pure and applied science. 
In reality “pure” science is only science 
expressed in words, and “applied” sci- 
ence is science expressed in-matter and 
motion. 

Perhaps these remarks are not closely 
in line with the most immediate ob- 
jects in the cost-cutting movement, but 
they are believed to be more appropri- 
ate than new stress upon the need of 
subsidies for pure science to help in- 
dustry. The industrial laboratories are 
a product of this age and represent 
probably the very best method for ad- 
vancing science in a political democ- 
racy, the best spur that could be de- 
vised for independent research at the 
universities, and there is no doubt need 
for more of them and for co-operation 
among them. 

If, for example, architects and build- 
ers established a large laboratory— 
probably unique in type—for research in 
industrial buildings and the lighting of 
them, how long should it take before 
they had data of the utmost: value for 
many industries, data on design, data 
on materials, all tested out with refer- 
ence to the necessary production pro- 
cesses and the handling of materials 


in each industry?—M. C. K. 






It Certainly is 
Good Business 


to give at least as much 
attention to the appear- 
ance of printed matter 
intended to sell your 
stocks and bonds as is 
given to the appearance 
of the certificates. 


The well designed pro- 
spectus often sells the 
good investment offering. 


“Good Printing Pays Dividends ” 
The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 


67-69 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 
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or THE END 
~IN i IN SIGHT 





Many are looking for the 
end of current business 
prosperity—rather than its 
continuance. Are the fac- 
tors present or approach- 
ing which would bring 
about a major business de- 
pression ? 


An UNEXPECTED 
Business Forecast by the 
Service which has consis- 
tently been right in its 
business predictions. 


Offered Free 
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FINAN c IAL Ss ‘L SERVICE 
R.W. Mt NEEL, DIRECTOR 
An Aristocracy of Successtul Investors” 
120 BOVLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin BFM-140 
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What Makes 
a Bond Safe 


EFORE You buy Bonds 

do you Analyze the con- 
templated investment? Do you 
really know the factors that de- 
termine the safety of any First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond? 
This booklet. “How To Analyze 
A First Mortgage Bond” will 
show you how to accurately 
determine the relative value 


of each contemplated invest- 
ment. Mai] the coupon—Today! 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Penobscot Bldg.. DETROIT, MICH. 
Hellman Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
NEW YORK 


Strauss Investing Corporation 


i THE STRAUSS CORPORATION 


9th Floor Penobscot Building F-115 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Please send me without obligation your Book- 
let “How to Analyze a First Mortgage Bond” 


Name. 





Address_ 





City 














































FLORIDA 


IAMI, with its world known activity 
offers you investment opportunities for: 
both safety and profit. 


Here in the fastest growing city in the 
country you can invest with absolute confi- 
dence in First Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by income producing 
' properties of the highest type. 


If you own securities which are not yield- 
ing you an ejght per cent return—you should 
know more about the riskless investment 
opportunities offered here. For over 
nineteen years Our Officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single dollar to an 
investor. Personal supervision including in- 
surance and payment of taxes assured. Con- 
sult us about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M."’ 





INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


CY, MIAMI. FLORIDA NO 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams’ for each 
story used. 











Room for One More 

A few weeks ago a street car company 
in a small Southern town was forced to 
place an antiquated car in service tem- 
porarily. As the car proceeded through 
the fashionable part of town on its ini- 
tial trip, a smart young man jumped 
upon the step of the car and hailed the 
conductor: 

“Hello, Noah, is the ark all full?” 

“Yes, they are all in but the jackass, 
come on in,” replied the conductor.—$5 
prize to George L. Elston, Kirkwood, 


Mo. 
* * * 


Full Dress, Perhaps 

Little Elmer had just listened to the 
story of the Creation and was very 
much interested in Adam and Eve. On 
his return from Sunday School, he se- 
cured grandmother’s large illustrated 
Bible, and on going through the pages, 
found a leaf which had been pressed 
there from sentimental reasons. 

“O, look what I’ve found, Grandma!” 
he called. “Do you suppose this be- 
longed to Adam or Eve?”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to S. W. Hamilton, 
Leesburg, Fla. 

* * * 
No Waiting 

“Ticket for Albany,” said the traveler 
as he put a $10 bill on the counter. 

“Change in Kingston,” exclaimed the 
railroad agent, as he took the money 
and handed over the ticket. 

“What do you mean, ‘change in Kings- 
ton?’ I want my change right here,” 
bawled the impatient and fearful one.— 
Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to J. I. 
*Fuchs, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Professional 

The small son of a well known elec- 
trical engineer was more familiar with 
the appliances of civilization than with 
the things of nature, and when visiting 
in the country unhesitatingly picked up 
a hornet to inspect more closely its 
mechanism. When his father hurried 
out to discover the cause of the com- 
motion that ensued, the little chap was 
ruefully sucking a thumb while tears 
streamed down his face. 

“What’s the trouble, son?” he was 
asked. 

“It was that bug,” the lad managed 
to say. “I think his wiring is defective. 
I touched him and he wasn’t insulated 
at all!”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
R. D. Ewing, Lakewood, Ohio. 


* * * 


__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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ARE YOU RIGHT 


on the Market? 


Many sold out months ago, too soon. Some 
have been short all the way up. Others held 
the wrong stocks in the recent break. Those 
reasonably right have large profits. 


‘What Position Now? 


This market is puzzling most investors now. 
As this service has an unusually good record of 
being right, our present keen critical analysis of 
the outlook should prove valuable to you. A few 
copies reserved for distribution free. 

Simply address 


American Securities Service 
847 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg. New York 
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Investments 
Public Utilities 


Send for folder of New Year In- 
vestment Opportunities— electric 
light and power, gas and trans- 
portation shares. 


INVESTMENT UTILITY SECURITIES 
on COMPANY 
@ 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis 

unm scars | Louisville 

| Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 























Continental Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


The board of directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of eighty cents 
(80c) per share per annum on the com- 
mon stock (without nominal or par value), 
payable January 30, 1926, to stockholders 
of record on the books of the Corporation 
at the close of business January 16, 1926. 
The stock transfer books will not be 
closed. 


W. R. ANGELL, 
Vice-President. 
December 15, 1925. 











Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 
Common Stock Dividend ' 
No. 40 

A regular quarterly dividend ot 

-00 per share upon the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company will 
be by check on January 15, 
1926, to shareholders of record at the 


i935. ne Baste woos ea a 
: ill 
Fe er will not 


A. F. HOCKENBEAMER 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 








& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. ; 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% he per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK this Company 
will be paid January 15, 1926. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
uarter ending December 31, 1925, will be paid 
anuary 30, 1926. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of December 31, 1925. . 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, December 21, 1925. 
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The United Light and Power Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OPERATORS - ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS 








The United Light and Power Company and Subsidiary 
Companies’ Consolidated Earnings Statement 
for 12 Months Ended November 30, 1925 




















aie. **1925 
EAE AE Te Pr ES re eee $34,047,439.59 $38,072,548.44 
Operating Expenses (Including Maintenance, General 
ee SE IS be hice ads 40s hace ewe adh ckone ee 20,201,618.82 21,652 ,026.29 
i eh dais cha en reds a dektentee ekwndal $13,845,820.77 $16,420,522.15 
Interest on Bonds and Notes of Sub-Companies due 
RSET os Per ea ah oe Oe re eee 4,215,646.10 
SE RCRE ere, eer meas ee Sener eee Oe ae $12,204,876.05 
Dividends on Preferred Stocks of Sub-Companies due 
Public, and proportion of Net Earnings attributable 
to Common Stock not owned by Company......... 2,519,365.89 
Gross Income available to The United Light and Power 
iin G Ws sade thee ehn anes Res ded eee tener $ 9,685,510.16 
Interest on Funded Debt and Other Prior Charges...... 3,087,951.40 
Net Income— $ 6,597,558.76 
Preferred Stock Dividends: 
Class “A™ Preferred... 0... ccceese. $859,159.88 
8 Ne git ea 333,166.67 1,192,326.55 
Surplus Earnings Available for Amortization, Deprecia- 
tion and Common Stock Dividends.................. $ 5,405,232.21 


*For Comparison. 


**NOTE—Figures for 1925 only partially reflect earnings derived from recent acquisitions while the outstanding Class “A” 
Preferred Stock and Class “A’? Common Stock reflect recent increases resulting from the sale of stock, to Investors 
and Common Stockholders of the Company, in order to provide for payment of Public Utility properties recently 
acquired and having annual Gross Revenues of $3,650,000 and annual Net Revenues exceeding $1,000,000. 


CAPITALIZATION 
No-Par 
eT ee eS Ea Oe 151,700 Shares 
Ge ee Ee ee re 81,000 Shares 
ee ee cb swan dee cwebenemeickew 398,706 Shares 
ee a I I ao ib ic sk p'0 kes ba eenneees 200,000 Shares 598,706 Shares 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Class “A” Preferred stock pays $6.50 annually in quarterly installments. Class “B” Preferred 
stock pays $4.00 annually in quarterly installments. Classes “A” and “B” Common stock 
pay $2.40 per share in cash annually in quarterly installments, and in addition, a stock divi- 
dend of 1/20th of one share, payable in Class “A” Common stock, in semi-annual installments. 





Capital and Current Assets exceeding $235,000,000.00 





The United Light and Power Company 
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EXPORT SALES 
BY GENERAL MOTORS 


$121,898 





$78,000,000 
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GENERAL MOTORS 





BUICK - CADILLAC - CHEVROLET + OAKLAND - OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 
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